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THE WOOL MARKET. 

Although a large amount of Wool has changed 
hands in Michigan since our October issue, the 
prices have not varied materially, remaining at 
about the same figure as at that time, Many:are 
satisfied with 70 or 75 cents and are closing, out, 
while others who have plenty of storage room 
and can afford to wait, still hold a large quaptity 
for higher prices. 

Large shipments havdibeen made on the Michi- 
gan Central, Michigan Southern and Detroit and 
Milwaukee Railroads, from different parta of the 
State, and are making their way to the Eastern 
markets, and we think full two-thirds of tie pro- 
duet'of our State (5, 500;000Ibs. ) is disposed of, 
leaving; we should estimate, over 2,500,000 stifl 
remain on hand. 

We do not remember of having seen 80 much 
Wool passing through Detroit at any period, as 
within'the past three weeks. This will no‘ doubt 
have # tendency to affect the New York and Bos- 
ton markets, as the manufacturers having a 
supply on hand will be Jess eager to buy for the 
next sixty days. This temporary lull will, un- 
questionably be seized upon by speculators to cry 
down Wool, in order that 3 or 5c, per pound may be 
knocked off to enable them'to buy and “hold on” 
for another rise and increased activity in demand; 
bat tiie readers of the Michigan Farmer who have 
not sold their Wool must not be misled, as their 


product will sell at a fair advance on the present 


ruling prices at any time up to March, 1864, 
During the present month there has been one 
of the fullest attended auction sales in New York 
City—(among the purchasers we notice some of 
the most extensive manufacturers and prominent 
dealers,) ever held. Good prices ruled through- 
out in both Domestic and Foreign, and the lots 
went off readily, showing that’what we have pre- 
dicted for months past “ That manufacturers must 
have the Wool, dnd pay a@ vain price for it,” has 
been fally substantiated,the N.Y. Economist, Ohio 
Wool-Grower, &c., to the contrary, notwithstapd- 
ing—the former seems in much tribulation about 
“W, 8. B., the writer of the Wool articles in the 
Michigan Farmer,” for farther particulars we re- 
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fer that journal to the resolutions of the Illinois 
Woolgrowers Convention, and many minor meet- 
ings—“ Let the galled jade wince.” 

The prices throughout Michigan rule as follows. 


Albion, - (=) - © = 70a75e per Ib. 


* Jonesville, - : - 65a70c. “ 
St. Johns, - - - - 60a65c. “ 
Marshall, - = += 60a70c.' “ 
Dowaigiac, - - - - 65268. “ 
Three Rivers, - a 60a70c. * 
Ann Arbor, - - - 68a72c. * 
Niles, - - - - 65370c. * 
Buchanan, - - . 50a70c. 
Cassopolis, - - = @Oa65ce, “ 

‘ Romeo, - ©  ‘» -qualon © 


’Prives in Detroit range as follows : 
Merino, pure grade, extraclean, 70a75c. 
do* mixed do _ in good order, 65a70c. 
Canada long clean Fleece, 58a62c. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

The market has been wore quiet than the last 
week in consequence of sa awaiting the re- 
sult of the large auction sale, held on Thursday 
Jast. The sale was Jargely attended by manufac- 
turers and others, and has given a much more 
cheerful tone to the market. Holders are gener- 
ally asking prices above the views of buyers, 
which limits transactions. The fact that woolen 
goods are in great demand gives manufacturers 
confidence in making purchases at the recent ad- 
vance. The consumption of Shirting flannels bas 
increased immensely within the past year, and the 
prospect is that woolen shirts will hereafter be- 
come a regular staple in the market. The sales 
include 160,000 Ibs. Fleece, 70a82c.; 50,000 Ibs. 
pulled, 72a73c. for Lamb; 3,500 Its. English pull- 
éd on private terms 1,000 Ibs, Provence 32c.; 600 
bales Cape, 40a40c.; 30,000 Ibs. Constantine; 30, 
000 Ibs. African on private terms; 850 bales. of 
Smyrna 54 1-2, besides several othe: parcels.— 
The market at the extreme close was decidedly 
firmer.— Economist. 

Walter Brown’s circular for Nov. Ist, says :— 
“Since the first of October there has been great 
activity in the domestic Wool trade. 

In the early part of the month a movement be- 
gan in the producing districts; and Wools have 
since changed hands with a steadily increasing de- 
mand at higher prices, until a rise of nearly or 
quite ten cents per pound has been _ established, 

and a large portion of the clip has passed into the 
hands of growers to dealers and manufacturers. 

The stock in market being light it was soon 
taken up by consumers and‘ speculators, leaving 
prices to be regulated by fresh receipts; and at 

the the close of the month our figures stood rela- 
tively as high as in most parts of the West, 








Should no special cause intervene to disturb 
the current of trade, the Eastern markets must 
rule at figures sufficiently above the range of the 
present high rates of the West to pay the ship- 
per-a profit over the cost of transportation and 
the expense of sales; and if gold, cotton, and oth- 
er staple commodities should continue to advance 
as many predict, we cannot see why the highest 
prices of last winter may not be realized. 

We reported the following sales during the past 


month ; 
In New York, Fleeces, 1,645,000 Ibs., 60a85c.;— 


Pulled, 470,000, 59 1-2a80c.; 150,000 Ibs. Califor- 
nia, 37 1-2a52 1-2c. 

In Boston, 2,903,000 Ibs. Fleeces and Pulled, at 
60a85c.; 6000 Ibs. California, 36c. 

In Philadelphia, 1,143,000 Ibs. Fleeces and Pall- 


ed, 67a70c.” 
© BOSTON MARKET. 


The transactions in domestic wool’ show a con- 
siderable falling off compared with some previous 
weeks, but add up more than an average business. 
So far as prices are «oncerned the market is as 
firm and buoyant as previously noticed, with a 
decided upward tendency, and unless something 
should turn up not now lovked for or anticipated, 
it is believed that the extreme prices’of last year 
will be realized. Our stocks of domestic and de- 
sirable grades of foreign have not been so small 
at this season for a number of years, and the bal- 
ance of the clip is now being bought up at ex- 
treme figures. About six months of the wool 
year has now passed away and the manufacturers 
have nearly cleared the market of all available 
supplies of foreign, besides taking the bulk ofour 
domestic clip. How the demand is to be met for 
the next six months if the same. average con- 
sumption continues, and the indications now that 
it will be increased, rather than diminished, re- 
mains to be seen. At our present stand point, a 
firm and gradually advanced market is looked for. 
The sales for the week have been 370,000 Ibs 
fleece and pulled, comprising: one small lot of 
7,000 Ibs. coarse and Leavy Wisconsin fleece at 
80c.; and the balance at. 75a85c. as to quality.— 
‘And several'small lots of choice Obio, Pennsyl 
vania, and Western Virginia at.85c. per Ib. Some 
lots of fine fleece are not now offered under 87c. 
per Ib. Pulled wool ranges from 75290¢. for su- 
per and extra, as to quality. — 

The state of the Boston market is a good stand 
point for the farmers of Michigan to judge from, 
as New England has‘a larger wool consuming in- 
‘terest than any other portion of the Union, and 
as this market necessity prompts so in a great 
measure will the prices he affected, it is well, 
therefore to thoroughly understand how wool is 
moving in that lotality.—-w. &, 3, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. : 
The closing exercises of the Agricultural Col- 
Jege at Lansing, occurring during the present 
month, we took the occasion as the proper time 
to, pay the institution a visit, and to take a glance 
at its progress its improvements,and its purchases 
of live stock, of which we liad heard much ‘said, 
and which was noticed in the October number of 


the Farmer. 
The examination of the students was s highly 


satisfactory, and show that the College is at last 
worked into the direction it was intended it shogld 
have, when it was founded. 

The examination of the junior class, in the de 
partments of chemistry and zoology, exemplified 
more fully than any other to observers, the. prac-. 
tical system of tuition which has: been’ initiated 
and is now practiced. The examination in chem- 
istry closed with the last lecture of a series given 
by Dr. Kedzie to the Students,and which summed 
up the results of certain experiments that had 
been planned and carried on during, the term, 
These experiments consisted in the ‘application of 
muck in several forms to grass, potatoes, corn, 
and other crops, in the continued observation up- 
on the growth of the crops, and of the. plants, 
their value by actual measurement. These ex- 
periments were conducted in all their details by 
the junior class, the professor explaining to the 
class by lecture and tuition in the Laboratery,the 
nature and qualities of the material with which 
they worked, For instance, a partial trial was 
made of the effect of muck alune upon grass grow- 
ing ona dry, gravelly sand soil, and a comparison 
was made of the growth with a part of the same 
field on which no muck was applied, and also on 
a part on which a top-dressing of manure was ap- 
plied. The muck had been taken from the tmhatsh 
the winter. before, and had been exposed, In the 
application of muck to corn, the rows were count- 
ed, and. hills on each row; the muck, we believe, 
was applied here by- itself, and as a compost with 
night soil, salt plaster, and ashes, each applied in 
definite quantities. The nature of the soil was 
first’ explained:to the students, the components 
pointed out in which it was deficient, the compo- 
sition of each article used as manure was explained 
and taught; they were applied in definite quanti+ 
ties, and the results ‘composed in a defimte man- 
ner. In the case of the muck, where it had been 
compared, with night soil, it was found that the 
marsh muck completely absorbed all the disagree- 
able odors of the night soil. The compost, was 
made by laying down. thick stratum of the muck, 
and then emptying the cleaning of the vaults on 
the muck in a proportion two of muck to one of 
night-soil. The. heap when, made was left, for,a 
period: of two or three months, and then the |' 





whole was tnrned over with the shovel.’ This 
turning was done ‘twice, dnd’ proved 'to be light, 
and no more ' disagreeable than shoveling'an ordi- 
nary ash heap. Of this compost’ half a'shovelfat 
was applied to each hill, and its ‘effect’ was to 
make-a gain on the crop of corn where applied; of 
125 per cent. over the crop grown where no ma- 
fure or other dressing was applied! An applica- 
tion in the hill ofa Yop dressing of salt was proved 
to effect. an increase of the crop equal to 90 per 
cent. On potatoes the result was of the same 
nature. In measuring’ the crop, definite weights 
were ‘used, dnd not: baskets;’or' basketfull, as” it 
was shown that between baskets of either corn 
of potatoes, that looked seemingly aliké in quan- 
tity, there would be a difference of from three to 
ten pounds, We catinot speak miore definitely of 
these experiments at present; but we learred that 
they would be published in connection with the 
report of the Board of Agriculture, in such’ form 
as will exhibit them most urefully. It must ‘te 
noted that these experiments are but the first of 
‘series, ‘whith to be generally useful, must cover 
a number of seasons, during which the effects of 
the composts, the muck’ deposits of the State and 
the use of the several articles of plaster, asher, 
and salt as top-dressing will be studied under the 
varivus conditions of our climate and subjected to 
various tests. . These experiments will form a part 
of the practical education of the College ‘as they 
will be conducted by the students themselves. 
‘We have referred more particularly to this de- 
partment and its experiments as exemplifying the 
system now in operation more fully than any oth- 
er.. The same system, however, prevails througk- 
out. In'the department of Zovlogy and Animal 
Pliysiology, under the charge of Professor Miles, 
the whole anatomy and structure of the domestie 
animals are taught practically and thoroughly — 
Their consumption of food, and its’ comparative 
value, are also made studies with which the stu- 
dents are made f.miliar, _Experimenta],tuition in 
this department cannot be profitably undertaken 
till further progress has been made with the com- 
plete organization of the working part of the es- 


tablishment. 
The Botanical Department. is connected with 


Horticultural, under the charge of Mr. A. N. 
Prentiss. Very great progress has been made in 
getting the grounds. supplied with specimens. of 
such trees, shrubs, and plants, as are suitable for 
open air calture in the latitade of Lansing; and 


! the tuition,.so far has been as perfect as the na- 


ture of the study would permit ; but unti) green 


_ houses and propagating-houses are erected, this 


study cannot be. as fully and thoroughly taught. 


by direct practice, as is. desirable, 
“The concluding. exercises of the students took 
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place on, Wednesday evening, and, were,attended 
by large, number of yisitors .from;Lansing and 
the.country around,, ‘The members of the Board 
of, Agriculture were present, viz: Hon. H, G. 
Wells, Kalamazoo, Acting President; Justus Gage 
Dowaigiac ;, David, Carpenter, Blissfield; A. C, 
Prutzman, Three Rivers ; A.S. Welch, Ypsilanti ; 
The exercises were conducted in the. chapel of the 
College, and were varied with music by an excel- 
lent brass band from .the city of Lansing., Well- 
man A. Hardy, of Meridian, discussed the subject 
of “Historic Fancies”; David Howell, of Macon, 
spoke of ““Ambbition’”’; Sylvester M. Millard, of 
Victor, “‘ The World’s Progress”; Lewis Vander- 
bilt, of Memphis, “Agricultural Education”; W, 
W. Daniels, of, Wacousta, had “A Contrast”; Jas, 
H. Wellings, of Dewitt, “ Fort Sumter”; and Lew- 
is J. Gibson, of Meridian, described the life of 
“George Stehpenson, the Engineer.” The whole 
concluded with a benediction by the Hon, Justus 


a , 
. "Throughout. the whole of these addresses and 
compositions, we noticed a healthy and vigorous 
tone of thought, and a lofty patriotism, that, e4 
yinced a strong devotion to country, unblinded by 
sophistic quibble, and sound in its sense of right 


and its perception of wrong. 

The whole number of Students who have ben in attendanee 
@uring the pas year is sixty, and the Faculty comprises ‘Pho 
President of the College,'T) C; Abbott, who is Professor of 
Hist r; and English Literature, but whose eminen: ability and 
atquaintunce wih the science of education, renders him ad- 
mirably adapted to the position of presiding officer over the 
Coll-ge, where many unsettled and: complicated questions are 
constantly arising. Professor Munly Miles, who is Professor of 
Zoological and. Animal Physivlogy, and who also has, during 
the greater part of the term, bad the chicf superintendence of 
the farth ;'K OC. Kiédzié, Professor of Chemistry; C. A. Ken- 
naston, ‘Ingiructor of the Preparatory Class; A, N. Prentiss, 
Instructor in Botany,snd t:orticulture, and Superintendent of 
the Gardens; and Oscar Clute, Instructor in Pure and applied 
Matheinatics. There bas been no Superin‘endent of the farm 
du img the greater pa t of the term, Mr. J 8. Tibbitts having 
resizned that position last summer,, F. §, Stebbins is 8 eward 
of the Boarding Hall, and Clark A, Noble is the foreman of the 
Work on the farm, 

a THE IMPROVEMENTS ON THE FARM. 

‘the work during the past two years has consisted chiefly in 
cultivaiing, remodelling and bringing into thorough condition 
for farm purposes, the lands off which the timber had been 
previously cleared, much of which was in a rough state, 

‘the estite, which consists of 670 acres of land through the 
Riese secti n of which flows ‘the Cedar River, had néver 
been laid omtup n any ylan,nor had any plan ever been suthor- 
szed or adopted previous tu the coming in of the Board. One of 
the first duties incident, therefore, as the organfzation of a 
plun which should be‘matured from: year to year, and which 
every chapge of fence, and every clearing of the surface, every 
part of ditch and drain, every planting of a tree, every. piec: of 
new road, should tent to perfect. Befure any such plan could 
bé' ndopted,-the new Board tequired’ time not only to make 
themwel ves acquainted ‘with all the resources of this institu- 
tion, but also to look round and. endeavor to secure the requi- 


aid, work alone took up nearly the past two years, 
yet as‘miuch was done us could possibly be expected. All 
that portiog.of the land lying north of the Cedar River, and 
oa which are the ‘College buildings, has been laid out, and most 








of the fences .moyed go 9s,to diyiderit,off, into, flelds of regular 
form, leaving, however, ample g ounds for ornamental and hor- 
ticultural purposes. The garden has been much ex’ended, ‘and 
ite surface soil and subsei! bas been examined, Thé:'surface 
svil was known tobe s mewhat cold and hungry sand; the exe 
amination to 9 me depth below, disclosed the fact that the sand 
was underlaid by a bed of raw and stiff clay, which, rising: to- 
wards the edges of the bank towards the riyer, held the water 
as in a basin, and rendered the soil damp, cold and,late.. Un- 
der the superintendence of A. N. Pre.itiss, this has been rem- 
edied by a series of tile drains, which have been laid during the 
past fall. ()n the side hill, and on the grounds which formerly 
were the oid brick yard;‘and which were much cut up by: holes 
and hollows from which clay had been taken, an orchard for 
pears has been planned. The surface has been levelled as much 
as possible, or as was necessary, the whole plowed and sown 
with clover, which was turned in »y a heavy plowing, and the 
subsoil plow used, so as to stit the. whole surface soil to'the 
depth of sixteen to eighteen inches, A series of tile drains are 
how being put down, which will thoroughly drain the orchard; 
All the surveys, as we undérstand it, as well as the calculations 
and; plans of the draing and orehard form a part of the work 
and studies of the students, 

On the north side of the river there are altogether dipcis’ one 
hundred acres cleared, most of which has been laid down to 
grease, and part is now growing wheat, The whole, tract runs 
south from the river as a half section and it is the design to lay 
it out in regular fields of twenty to twenty-five acres each 
with @ road running through the centfe, from which each field 
shall be approached. The derign is also to clear and perfect 
each lot year by year as the labor will permit At the present 
time to the north side of the river, as the land on that side has 
been the roughest and most difficult to reduce, 

Preparations are being made to add additional ‘sheds to the 
barnyard, The now large barn is well adapted to the wants of 
the farm at present, and, together with the old brick barn, which 
has had anew roof given to it, there is sufficient accommoda- 
tion till the stock on the farm largely increases, 

THE IMPROVED: 8TOCK. 

No attempts had, been made to introduce the improved atock 
in the farm beyond the purchase ofa few Berkshire and Sufe 
folk swine, previous to the past year, when the Board suthor- 
ized Professor Miles to visit the principal herds of Shoithorns 
and Devons, fur. the purpuse of selecting and purchasing, with- 
in » limited amount such animals as would lay the foundation 
of herds of these two breeds, which is principally used in this 
State for purposes of ing. In pur of these direc- 
tions, Professor Miles selected and purchased three head of 
Shorthorn stock and three head of Devons, These animals 
consist of a bull and two heifers ofthe Devon stock. As the 


State is interested in this stock, a description of it will be very 
proper here. 
The bullis named Fataxist, and was ‘purchased from the 


herd of Samuel Thorne, Esq., of Thornedale, New York, and it 
is nut improper to.acknowledge here the very great liberality 
which has distinguish  d this gentleman in this purchase. No 
such bull with such pedignee, quality and periection of points 
and of the same age, has ever been sold out of thé Thornéedale 
herd for less than $800 to $1000, and in the! purchase of this 
animal it may be considered that he bestowed on the College 
in the purchase fully $500. In proof of this we have only to 
cite the fact that the “Secund Duke of Thorndale,” the sire of 
Fatélist, was sent to England in 1861, when he was three years 
old, and was sold there for $2000, Fatalist is light roan, and in 
form is the best Shorthorn bull in the State, without question, 
He was two years old on the 19th of February last, afid conse 
quently is not by any means fully developed, but promises 'to 
he large. _ In the points most difficult ta perfect in the short, 
horns, he is almost s model, and we have néver seen him ¢%: 
célled in back, loin arid hind quartet, while his arm, shoulder, 
chest, neck and hem! are very superior. His body presents the 
true massive squareness of the short horn, and his descent pro:. 

Yes that these qualities are all bred unto him, His sire was 
the 2d Duke of Thorndale, s bull bred by Samuel Thorne, of 
New York, and by him exported’to England, with s number 
of others, (© supply the demand for stock of the very chotcest 
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Duéliess blond: He was bred from imported 94 Grand Duke, 
bred-by the Earl of Ducie, and purchased at. cost of; $3,090, 
and out.of Duchess Tist, § cow sired by | the, famons Duke of 
Gloster, imported by L. G.. Morris, and out of the famous 
Duchess 66th, one of the choicest cows of shurt horn blood ever 
bred in England, The dam of Fatalist is Favorita, a cow: by 
Jmported Neptune, @ bull , well -known,by,; reputation to, all 
short horn breeders as of the highest bred family, and out of 
Frederica, a cow imported by Mr, Thorne, after winning’ in 
England the first prize at the annyal show of the Royal Agri- 
eultugal Syciety, the first prige at the great Yerkshire show of 
the same year; tne first prize at the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Ireland and the first prize, the next year, #6 the best heifer 
in the yard of the-exhibition of the Royal Agricnttural crane 
of Dublin. i 

The two heifers wanabeaed are from ones herds, the oldest is 
named DiztyTea Gwynne, and is of the well-known Gwynne- 
tiibe of short horns, She ‘comes from thé herd of John R. 
Page, of Sennett; New York, and {is’by the Bull Hiawatha, of 
young Balco blood, and out of Dinah Gwynne, by Balco.,, This 
heifer bas a very strong cross of the Gwynne blood, Hiawetha 
being out of Dina Gwynne, She is of good size, and a bright 

red in color, We are sorry to state that she lost her calf since 
she arrived on the college’ farm, 

The youngest heifer “ Haze,” was calyed Mareh, 1°62, ‘and 
{a frota the herd of F. Rotch, of Morris, Otsego county, New 
York, and belongs to the Oxford tribu of short horns, ‘a’ ‘family 
nearly as celebrated a8 the Duchesses, Lord Oxfurd, the sire 
of Haze, is anuther of those bulls that Mr. Thorne sent to Eng 
land, and which was sold by him in that country fur $2,000, 
after winning thé challenge cup’at Ulverton, being Himself’ a 
¢on.of the Duke of Gloster, and out pt Oxford '13th,. by the 8d 
Duke of York, Oxford 18th, was a, cow of the most direct 
descent from the famous Oxfords, and Maichems, with & cross 
from Bates’ Duke of Northumberland, "The dum of Haze, is 
‘Honeysuckle, hy Tommy Bites, # bull’ sired by imported 
Lord of Eryholme, and out of Oxford 5th, indicating, that Haze 
Ougut to possess the Oxford stain of blood in very streng pro- 
portion, Sheisafine heifer, being now-a yearling of good 
size and a rich roan color, 

Another Short-horn heifer of very promising quality Is Eure 
ung. This heifer was presented to the College by James B. 
Crippen Esq., of Coldwater,late President of the State Agricul 
tural Society, Emeline was bred from Sarah Chambers, s 
short-horn cow thathas been awarded several premiums st 
our Stace Fairs, and is by Wellington, by-Third Grand: Dukcs 
who brings in by bis dam Eugenie the Grand Turk blood, and 
astrongtrain of the Duelféss title. Emeline is a deep red 
Toan, with a mognificient coat, and, quite, thoroughbred jook 
sbont her, The gift to the College was a noble one, 

The Devon Stock consists ofa bull and two heifers. The 
‘butt, Citzroxer, was bred by Edward G, Faile, of West Farms, 
‘and, in quality, is one ofthe very finest ahimals of that. stock 
that has been brought into the State, andsis.closely related to 

the best bred families. His sire is Powbattan, by imported 
Exeter, a bull bred b y the celebrated Mr. Quartly. The dain 
‘of Cherokee {s Bowley, ‘slzo {niported, ‘arid ‘bred | ‘by George 
(Turner, of Boston, near Exeter, England.’ ‘This enimal great 
evidence of high breeding, and will exhibit what first class De- 
,Yone will do in this State. , 

. The heifer Zulicka isa two year old, by Huron, by Exeter 
‘oat ‘of Victoria, ‘a cow pred by James Quartly:’ of Mollahd. 
England. The dame of Zulieka was:Zulicka; by Exeter, out of 
Pints, by Wellington, a bull imported by Ambrose, Stevens, of 
New York, from the Quartly tribe, 

The’ youngest helfer of this stock 18 Zoeleen, Devon hetfér 
® year'old, and probably the very finest bred antnial of the kid 
in the State, and we think i would. be diffigult to excel, her.in 
a herd for fineness and elegance. This heifer is by Cayuga, 

pts thé very best bred Devon bulls in the United States, 
dterg: direct ‘niale aneestot being'a winnér of first: premiams 
‘dthep.in this country orin England; Phe dam of; Cay uge was 
eee fy named above, The dam of Eveleen is i _ 
nm by Earlof Exeter who ae the first premjum at eo 
Rj Agricuttaral Show, at Witdsor, in 1862.0 °°") 





Use of Salt in the Food of Cattle, 

The ‘following are extracts from a récent prize 
essay on‘common salt,by Dr. Phipson,of England: 

Thé ‘use of salt inthe food of cattle must not 
be looked upon ds @ direct producer of flesh; so 
minch’ as" a. neveskary' element of the’ econémy, 
without which animals are apt to perish from dis- 
ease, ‘but ‘with whith’ the body'is kept’ in’a nor- 
mal and’ healthy state. (Not many years ago a 
German agriculturist; 'Uberacker,” brought ‘for- 
ward aft' experiment which is in direct'accordance 
with this opinioh. Wishing to obtain some exaét 
notion of the influence 'which salt exercised upon 
his sheep, the flocks of whicli. lived’ upon a low, 
damp pasturé-land, and réceived ‘habitually a cer- 
tain dose of salt, le fixed’ upon’ten sheep, and 
strack off their usual allowance of ‘salt.’ ‘This re- 
markable’ experiment was continued ‘for three 
years, with the following restilts:—In the first 
year five of the ten died of rot and worms; in 
this year the remainder of the flock, 450) head, 
lost only four sheep.. The second year a new lot 
of ten sheep, deprived of salt, lost ‘seven indivi- 
duals; the remainder of the flock, 364 head, lost 
five only; a little later, the other three ied also 
from diarrhea, The third year was very rainy.— 
Sixteen sheep were selected, and deprived of salt. 
The whole of them died in the course of the year 
of rot and 'vermicular phétimonia. ” 
‘'In'the Brazils and Columbia, flocks may be an- 
nihilated by ‘being deprived of salt. M. Garriot®, 


member of the’ Agricultutal Society of Lyons, 


assures us that the milk of cows subjected’toa 
daily allowance of salt ‘is richer in butter and 
cheese than - when these same cows are ings i cy 


of salt. 
Sir. Jobin’ Sinclair, t6 whom agricalqur OFC. 


much useful information, has observed thst, the 
habitual use of salt has a marked influence in im- 
proving the quantity and the set of ‘the wool 


of sheep. 
Many English:agriculturists hens proved, by dj- 


rect exy eriments, that a regular distribution of 
salt to cattle is especially useful in preventing 
hoove (meteorization), cauged by) feeding cattle 


-with leguminous vegetables. And there: exists 


no doubt among those ‘who have tried it, that 
when employed in’ proper ‘quantity, it increases 
the appetite, stimulates digestion, keep up the 
normal ‘supply of salt in the blood, impreves.the 


swool or hairof the: cattle, prevents disease, and, 


moreover, enables the agriculturist to fatten cat- 

tle-upon food whichthey would:not enjoy with- 

out it were previously: mixed-up with salt... 4.» 
‘But there is another important. consideration 


with regard to:the regular’ distribution of |salt,to 


‘eattle : namely, its influence in preventing disease. 
dts daily use‘ becarnes of serious consequence when 
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flocks and: herds are menaced with those. epidemic 
attacks which too frequently ravages a whole 
country at once, when a proper use of salt would 
either prevent them entirely, or at least reduce 
‘them to less disastrous proportions. During ope 
of these epidemics, which sprang up about the 
year 1840, in the East of Europe, the almost 
wild cattle of the Ukraine, Podolia.and Hungary, 
were struck down in much greater numbers than 
those of Silesia and Bohemia, where the cattle- 
breeders habitually distribute salt to their beasts. 
Advancing towards the West, this scourge di- 
minished in intensity, and finally ceased to show 
itself in Germany, where particular care is be- 
stowed upon cattle, and where salt has been for 
many ‘years constantly employed. 

In Great Britain, in the best farmed districts, 
we find the allowance of salt oscillating around 
the subjoined figures, taken as a center of basis :— 

ALLOWANCE OF SALT PER DIEM. 
Calf,sixmonthsold - + + «= 1 ounce 
Bullock or cow, one yearold « - % 
Oxen. fattening - © + © « 6 * 
Miich cow ot ae ae eee a .% 

Horses.—It is generally admitted, wherever 
salt forms habitually a portion of the horse’s diet, 
that this animal amply repays the slight addition- 
a! expense or trouble thus incurred. To mix salt 
with the food of the horse, colt, ass or mule, is.a 
frequent practice in England and America. In 
these countries the usual allowance for a full- 
gown horse of middle height, is about 2 ounces 
per diem. In Belgium, the quantity of salt ap- 
propriated to a full-grown horse by the Govern- 
ment is little more than 1 ounce per diem. 

Suzzp,—The Romans gave to their flocks of 


sheep, every fifth day, an allowance of salt a- |: 


‘moynting to sbout half an ounce per head; and 


this -is: Precisely the quantity which is still em- 
ployed im England and Saxony daily, for sheep. 


full-grown and of ordinary size. Numerous ex- 
periments have proved that salt is more beneficial 
to sheep than to any species of cattle. 

Pies.—The best proportion to adopt as a basis 
appears to be about sploithipde of an ounce per 
diem for full-grown pigs. : 


In administering salt, unless it be used as medi-, 


cine, tlie more: intimately it is mixed with the 
f»od, the better: 


take a rough estimate of the amount of salt ina 
given weight of fodder, in order not to administer 


an injurious excess. In farms where oil or rape-. 


cake is given in powder, this being rather an in- 
‘digestible food, the allowance of salt should be 
mixed with it, in preference to any other fodder. 

It ‘should be:borne in mind that an. excess of 


‘\galt'is injurious to any animal; and that is why. 





OE 


This is not an easy matter with | 
‘fodder, especially that which has been salted to 
“preserve it, in which case we must endeavor to 





the preceding figures are given as kind of prac- 
tica) guide. An excess of salt produces irritation 
and inflammation of the mucous membrane, and 
causes several kinds of skin disease, especially in 
sheep. With horses an excess of salt has been 
known to produce dysentery ; and in oxen diseases 
of the blood. Salt should never be given to cat- 
tle when a deficiency of food does not enable 
them to receive abundance of nourishment; in 
which case we excite appetite without satifying it, 
and the animals lose flesh rapidly. Salt is to be 
prohibited, also, wherever congestion of any im- 
portant organ is observed, or where we have per- 
ceived inflammation of the bowels. In such cases 
we must not guided by the instinct of the animals 
themselves. 

In some diseases of the digestive organs salt has 
proved beneficial, Thus, in cases of rot in the 
liver, accompanied by loss of appetite, paleness of 
the membrane, swellings under the throat, avuid 
ground which communicates the rot, and give the 
sheep five grains of iodine and half an ounce of 
the spirits of turpentine twice a day, and let them 
have free access tu salt. And again, fur the di- 
sease called “red water,” a species of dropsy, give 
liberal supplies of food, a dry resting place and 
rocksalt. 

Considered as a medicine, salt purges animals 
at the following doses :— 





sill 
Horses - 2© «© «© «© 8 to 10 ounces. 
Oxen - - ~ - - -Wtol * 
Bheep - + - + «= 2to8 © 
Pi, <b ie eee), oe! Bio 
Dogs e td 1 to 2 * 
It becomes a poleoih at the following doses :— 
Horses = ©. ¢..¢,,.°¢ 2b, 
ee ea Oe) ee an 
Sheep. - 2 # 2 © 6 to 8 ounce 
Pigs - . - ¢ ad 4 to 6 ® 
MUCK. 


There is a great deal of muck ‘in the country ; 
almost every farm has it in sume form. And 
there it Jies, a bed of manure. The reason why 
it lies there is, the people think they have not 
the time to take it away. We fear, however, a 
great many are tuo indolent. Still, more are ig- 
norant, and know not the nature of muck. And 
there it lies for some future farmer to realize the 


benefit. 
Has the reader; we mean the reader who is 


careless about muck; ever dug a ditch through 
aswamp? If he het he must. have noticed how 
mellow the dirt became that was thrown up; dirt 
that was nothing. but mud. We remember our 
first experience in this line when a boy, and. how 


-we admired the “ash-heap,” as we termed it; 


thud in the fall when we dug the ditch, ashes the 
next summer, when .we walked along the ditch, 
with clear water running through it, where’be- 
fore was only a swanip, and where the Timothy 
and red-top showed.a ridge of black, tall grass 
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that surprised us. The Timothy was not on the 
mellow ridge, but along its border, where it acted 
like manure. We were a boy and saw this. It 
was our first lesson in muck asa manure. And 
since then we have seen the untold benefit of 
this manure, ready-made—but, oh! how neglect- 
ed. We say ready-made, that is, if it is.taken 
out of its bed and exposed to the sun; for the 
sun, as well as the frost, has a mighty influence 
in the world. The sun gives us all our growth 
of vegetation, and it equally prepares our soil for 
us, if we only give it achange. Muck, in its bed, 
is wet, and cold and sour. It is known how wa- 
ter preserves wood, for hundreds, even thousands, 
of years. Now muck contains the woody:fibre 
of plants and other substances, and these are 
preserved from year to year, and century to cen- 
tury, each year’s growth forming a layer of this 
fibre, As soon as this bed is thrown up to the 
sun and frost, decomposition begins—i.e. the 
mass begins to rot; and, when rotted, you have 
manure ; no sooner. 

It will take years to rot some kinds of muck ; 
some will not sooner. Do we, then, have to wait 
solong? Happily we can say, No. We have 
the means. Lime, you know, is the great de- 
composer. It is thrown in privies, on barn-yards, 
and on fields. Well, lime mixed with muck, will 
hasten its rotting. Ashes also have a goad effect. 
Mix these with the muck after the sun and frost 
have had their effect upon it; for it is difficult to 
mix it when in a crude state, when first thrown 


up. 

Pad to a load of muck, say as much as a good 
pair of horses can draw, a bushel of (unleached) 
ashes, a peck or more of (unslacked) lime. This 
will rot your muck and sweeten it, and prepare 
it for whatever use you may want it; for your 
corn-ground, but particularly for a top-dressing 
to old meadows that are running out. The ashes 
and lime in the muck are particularly for grass— 
are indispensable—to say nothing of the manure, 
which is the principal part. 

There are various ways of treating muck. 
Some draw it into the barn-yard; some use it in 
in the stable. In such cases it takes up the 
strength of the dung of the stables and barn-yard. 
It is a powerful absorbent. In a hog-pen it is 
most excellent, keeping a dry pen and adding 
wonderfully to the amount of rich manure, as the 
hog-pen co:itains manure of the richest quality. 
Some cart 4t out and make a compost heap, where 
they mix the ingredients with it, and use the 
compost afterward as the want it. Some cart it 
on the field, spread it, and mix the ingredients 
there. But, remember, the sun must always do 


4 the thing. There is no getting away from that 
“The sun and air must have access to manures, or 





the manures will be of no benefit. Hence, if 
manures are plowed under deep, unless the soil 
is dark and gravely so as to heat it through, it 
will be of little benefit, Slightly plowed under, 
with thorough sub-soiling, is the the thing, unless 
your manure is fully prepared and rotted before- 
hand, as the case with compost hean:. Then, for 
deep-rooting vegetables, plow under deep, if the 
soil will admit. For slight-rooting grains plow 
shallow. 

If it is too much trouble to treat your muck 
in the way we have mentioned, then merely 
throw it out of its bed, and spread it somewhat, 
so that the elements can readily get at it, stirring 
it now and then if not thin enough spread, and 
leave it there fur several years. There apply. 
But it is much better to mix, as the ingredients 
mixed in are fertilizers, as well as agents, thus 
acting in a double capacity, which they could not 


when not mixed, 
Thus it will be seen how easy it is to treat 


this important fertilizer (muck). There are still 
other modes of treatment and other. ingredients 
added; but these are of less consequence and 
somewhat uncertain. Lime isthe grand thing 
for muck in general, and ashes will greatly assist, 
particularly when applied to worn out meadows or 
pastures, as grass contains a great amount of pot- 
ash. Cart out you muck then. It will also help 
to drain your land which, otherwise, is wholly 
useless.— Valley Farmer. 





“Miptanp Crry Sentine..”—This well con- 
ducted journal is published by Carpenter & Bai- 
ley, and is the pioneer sheet of one of the most 
promising counties in the State (possessing almost 
unbounded water privileges and many other in- 
ducements to settlers) and deserves the support 
of every man in Midland, who should feel it his 
duty to support his home press. Nothingso much 
enlightens the people abroad as as to the desira- 
bility of a comparatively little known locality, as 
a good local newspaper, and such is the Sentinel; 


therefore let all endeavor to give it that whole- 
souled support that it so substantially deserves. 





Bioopep Suerr.—Mr. S. H. Gage, recently im- 
ported from Oakland county to his farm, near this 
village, two French Merino Bucks, for which he 
paid the round sum of $50 each. The wool-grow- 
ing business in Clinton county is fast becoming 
its greatest mine of wealth.—Clinton Republican, 


Lance Appie.—We have to thank Mrs. Edward 
Jones, of Riley, for a most beautiful sweet apple, 
from a three year old tree, which measures 13 1-2 
inches round, and which weighs 14 ounces. We 
were unable to learn the name, but it resembles 
very much the Spice Sweeting, though — onl 
better.—8¢. Johns Democrat. : 
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OPINIONS OF THE STATE PRESS, 

Our subsc-ibers will observe that the Michigan 
Farmer is winning golden opinions from all parts 
of the State :— 

Micuican Farmer.—The October number of 
this valuable journal is received, containing, as 
usual, matters of the utmost interest to farmers, 
and also to every household. It is the organ of 
the State Agricultural Society, and not only the 
best Agricultural Journal published in the State, 
but one the best,inthe world! The present num- 
ber contains a full list.of premiums at the late 
State. Fair, together with an account of the sev- 
eral County Fairs, .Indeed, it should be taken 
by every farmer who has any taste or interest in 
farming well, as it teaches both, besides other in- 
teresting matters. Published by William S. Bond 
and Goorge Snyder, Detroit, Mich—Midland Ci- 
ty Sentinel. 





We have received the Michigan Farmer for Au- 
gust. Every farmer in this State should subscribe 
for it. It is a home agricultural journal, pub- 
lished for the benefit of Michigan farmers, and as 
such shoud be supported by them in preference 
to anterior publications in distant States. The 
Farmer is published by men who are practically 
acquainted with the wants of the farming com- 
munity in Michigan, and has good contributors in 
all parts of the State. It contains nearly 50 pages 
of reading matter, and one number is worth to 
farmers in this State more than six of any Eastern 
publication of the kind, Published monthly by 
Bond & Snyder, at Detroit, Terms only one dol- 
lar per year,Huron Co., News, 





Micuican Farmer.—This farmers’ monthly for 
October has at Jast made its appearance. Their 
delay this month is owing to their publishing the 
entire premium list of the State Fair, which ap- 
pears fully corrected. This alone will make it 
worth the price of subscription to any farmer in 
Michigan. Send $1 to the publishers, Bund & 
Snyder, Detroit, Mich., and receive in return your 


own State agricultural journal for one year.— 
Buchanan Co., Union. 


Tue Micnican Farmer,—The last number of 
the Furmer is received, To the Farmers of Michi- 
gan, we would say by all means patronize your 
home Journal. It is worthy and its instructions 
‘and treatises are adopted to.the climate of the 
State. Anew volume has just commenced.—Bar- 


¥y County Pioneer. 


How to Kitt tHe Peacn Gaup.—An effectual 
Temedy, and which will do the business up at 
once, is—take a sharp pointed knife and follow 

the insect till you find him, and then destrov 
hum. . This is the only ‘certain remedy. ‘Once 
done, and the thing is secure... 
. 








Fruit at the State Fair. 

Never since our remembrance has there been so 
large a display of fine fruit as there was at the 
State Fair of 1863. The tent used was hardly 
large enough to accommodate the full and numer, 
ous entries. New tables and shelves were added 
at all points, and still there was hardly space e- 
nough, as it continued to arrive profusely up to 
the third day of the exhibition, and some were 
obliged to display their specimens on the grass. 
The Eastern portion of the State was fully rep- 


resented by, many of its most prominent and suc-. 


cessful horticulturists and nurserymen, among 
whom we noticed Messrs. Adair, Hubbard & Da- 
yisand J, W. Humphrey. These gentlemen carried 
off a host of premiums from under the canvass, 
Mr. Wm. Adair taking premiums on the greatest 
collection of Pears, and also the best. autumn va- 
rities—Mr, Adair pays great attention to this 
special kind of fruit, having some 50,000 dwarf 
and standard Pear trtes forsale. Hubbard & Da- 
vis took prizes on 12 specimens of autumn Ap- 
ples, one on summer pears, and nearly all the 
native and foreign varieties of Grapes which they 
cultivate most successfully, probably having one 
of the largest and best collections in the State, 
Mr. J. W. Humphrey, took a decided lead in the 
amateur display, and carried off the premium for 
the best collection of fruit in that list—in Ap- 
ples, he carr’ed off no less than four good premi- 
ums. Mr. B. Hathaway, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
lead the Western part of the State on substan- 
tial fruit, having secured three Ist premiums and 
two second premiums on different collections of 
Apples, There were many other exhibitors who 
entered fine fruits. who we are not able to par. 
ticularize, both amateur and professional, making 
in all one of the fullest displays ever exhibited 
in Michigan. The whole was presided over by 
T. T. Lyon, Esq., who had reason to be proud of 
the success that attended a branch which he has 
done so mueh to improve and build up.—w. s. B, 





Cortonizep Fiax.—Some beautiful specimens 
of cottonized flax have been sent to the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington, by manufactur- 
ers in different parts of the country. It is stated 
that the samples have a fine gloss, that its texture 
is stronger than ordinary cotton, and that mixed 
with wool, it can be wrought into elegant and 
durable fabrics for ladies’ dresses, men’s wear, 
and the various uses to which cotton is applied, 
It can be manufactured and sold. at 10 cents per 
pound and yield.a fair profit, and some manufac- 
turers are even sanguine that it can be sold at 8 
cents per pound, Cottonized flax now bids fair 
to become an important branch of national in- 
dustry. iat , es ne alll 
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rp PIPING: orctod has boosa 

‘The, ‘Mesers. ‘Appleton, of New; Zark, have ser 
eently issued, in. very neat form an, English trans; 
lation, of Liebig’s, .Ngdurgl Laws of Husbandry, 
york, that, ought to pei in, the .hands, of every ag; 
rigulturist, ax containing, the penfected, conglys 
sions of, the highest. authority upon, the science: of 
farming, It.is wellknown. thatsometwenty/three 
years ago Prof. Liebig published his resahnchas up; 
on, ;chemistry, applied to, Agriculture, and, Physi, 
ology,,in answer to,the resolutions of, the ;Royal 
Agricultural, Society, of England, and, from that 
moment, the whole; position off agriculture, as.a 
science bosame. more elevated, and seemed to take 
2, new ,place;in, the esteem, of professional ; men.—- 
Since, then ,experiments and researches, of, the 
most. profound intergst to, agriculturists have beea 
uyde in pvery, country, in Europe, ‘The, number 
of, men educated in the,; several, departments: of 
the natural sciences who have applied, their minds, 
while associations.and societies, have; placed the 
means, at, their, command to investigate the, pro: 
esses by which nature, elaborates plants, animals 
and man from. the dust ofthe, earth;.is, astonishing, 
Few can comprehend the immense impetus which 
Liebig gave to-agrieultural research and inquiry 
without -he ist sequainted: somewhat!) with’ the 
condition of the whole sviendée previous:to the time 
when the work above: referred’ to appeared: ''Th¢ 
standard works on agricaltural science in/any lari« 
guage were easily counted,while the prineiples in 
culcated by theta were: little-known and less tin- 
derstodd ; since the publication of Liebig’s' first 
work, the books/pabtished iu every division of ag- 
siduitaral linquiry,!aré ho longer'to be! numbeted 
by: hundreds, ! butt: by thousands, : whilst: their 
teathings: have been ‘brought into pravtide more 
of less in:every' patt:of Kurope; and: we ‘some: exs 
tent: in this-countrys() 0 « fyqe in Vi taiti road 
«dn: the: + Natural Laws of: Husbandry" iil 
we have to noticé now, |Professor Liebig sums up 
the results of’ his labors, reduves then to'laws) or 
getieral ‘rules, and wnuneidtés |them it) such’d 

manner as to instruct'the yeader:! 0) 0) fue ci 
: shiebig) begins’ with the plant, and exhibits how 
it grows,-and-especinlly | mdieates its dependence 
on the composition of the suil for its! perfect devel 
opment. \;The.| Plant! :requires'a definite measure 
im propertion of certain mineral or unorganized 
substarices to porfectits organization; if any ond 


_ Lithese-substances be‘absent) it cantiot grow; if 


any'ione of these substances be ‘present in only a 
sthall proportion, ‘the plant ‘is’ developed or is 
grown offly to:such an’ extent as that ‘single’sub+ 
stance may) be’ present.’ Por instance, ifs orop 
of: wheat: needs’ a ‘sol composed’ of seven sub- 
‘ant certain ‘ascertained proportions and the 





supply of dne of thd! substances, isoless ‘than the 
amadunt: needed forthe full) developnent:of! the 
plant,-no sepply ‘or: imerease ‘of any,'or-all ofsthe 
othe? six substancesy will supply) what'the plant 
requires; and it will: only’ grow %o' the perfection 
that the minimum: supply of the ond; substance 
will. permiti: Phiscis the fuundatin of “Liebig’s 
Mineral: theory,” as:it ix termed, and which jis op» 
posed by thosewhq argue that:the ‘plant derives 
al large portion of its substance and growth. from 
thé atmasphere,;from lightjand on other! ames 
independent sf:thetsoil:)!!\!o1y y!dadseuion es 
9) The ,woib is: next discussed, agile divided side 
thexarable: surfhee soil and subsoil: In this dive 
sion of ‘the-work which occupies: the: sedond chap 
+ the mature! and thescompdsition ‘of tise soil-is 
very fully/dideussed, and is tollowed by the action 
ofthe soibl:on the!:foodiof plantsias supplied by 
inanure.: | The chaptetsion manures; their apptieat 
tidn and ‘action, their qualities,the methods of ‘us- 
ing them, and on what: principle they should bé 
used, are of the highest interest tothe farmer,and 
contain a fund of information, which'is ibvaluable. 
\iBhe:' book infor :sale:by Wau Semana Sune 
sen sem Détroit, «2 Wow cx duedsognr teour old 
ai wtoniq sssbetbtidesthbdcnniitintd we67 eRe” 
lined _ BULVBRIZARION: OW THE 301k. | 
i The: following | very interesting SP 
upom:-this.mést) important «economy im farming, 
ist from) a, writer; in' the Germantown: ‘Telegraph, 
and iis; well worth: perdsal >.': Io Wiseqeo odt del 
«(Most farmets ere’ well aware of the’ ‘dicélleit 
effects résulting ‘from wthorough pulvériddtion of 
the soil before sowing Ur ‘plintitig’ tHeite see ote 
was theiopihion of the élebiited ‘Jethro: ‘Tall, 
that good dropa! might be prodliced’from ‘a soil’ for 
an indefinite:'period, aitiply’ by tnsititaining’ tife 
ourth in'a firiely pulverised sthite, ‘thereby tacilid- 
tirig the expatision ‘OP the’ roots in’ every direction, 
in Guest of food} ‘and notwithstanding the falla 
of ‘tis dedictions, so far.ds’ repardd the mere mf 
Gaey ‘of ‘pilverization without’ the assistance ‘of 
other physical means; tio One Catt ‘adubt the’ very 
preat,’l had alitiost said indispendiblé’ necessity of 
thoroughly comminutin the soil we jntend,’t 
drop: "A veby’ eonsider: bie ‘proportion, of the ac- 
tudlfy availible fértili y' of eve "soil, ig “derived 
from the attiiosphere, By which it'Becomes impreg- 
fated ‘or imbued with frictitying ga es, the legiti- 
inate ‘action’ df whiclt, ‘Under certain ¢ n circumstances 
atid’ ‘tle Tuws" of’ “well-balanced economy, are 89 
inidispendh tte ” it ‘thé p mary d dévelope ment and 
fiiiat’ ‘itiaturation’ of’ he ptafit. “that ¢ such is the 
Gane? Gaatly ‘demdnbttited by’ he? rapid acquire- 
ment ofthe” teitifistg prihciples by. soil taken 
from "great depths, ‘and’ exposed’ on the su 
whérd thé’ ‘action’ of the” ‘atmos osphere ‘} is “uninter- 
rdptéd, “and “witch oéeurs ‘th’ the case’ of sand 
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thrown from ‘cellars and.‘wells:; Ina few seasons 
suiel: earth becomes covered with 4 dense and lux 
uriant | vegetation; even when no effort has. been 
made on the part of man to assist or forestall the 
operations of nature. The résults in part from 
the absorption of fertilising gases, and: from )the 
solution of soluble silicates, under the: action of 
certain agents of 4 strictly| atmospheric character. 

Js.is frequently remarked by: practical agricaltur: 
ists, that: soil throwm from ditches, cellars, wells 
and other| :deep :exeavations;: becomes, ina few 
years, remarkably prolific under cultivation; and 
this is what might reasonably be expected, as the 
soil injits primitive position was below the: range 
of vegetation, and consequently its soluble sili- 
cates have never’ been exhausted: by! supporting 
negetable: life; but ion being brought to'the sur- 
faté, exposed to: the pulverulent iaction of the 
plow and the chemical]. and :machenica] action.of 


the ‘atuiosphere, they become immediately availa: . 


dle, andi exert a niast potent. 2nd: beneficial influ- 
lence: upon crops of every description, —_ fora 
edrisiderable ‘length of times: 0) |: 

- OF ithe mainy|substanees ' imbibed hip the sil, 

the most important as well as valuable, perhaps, so 


‘far as regards ite action on- living plants, is am- 


moniacal gasyand which being ‘copiduély involved 
wherever Jarge quantities of :animal: manures are 
(used; of permitted to ferment:and decompose in a 
free atsosphere, is greedily absorbed: by: the soil. 
But the capacity of the soil to, absorb this princi 
ple is slways in 3 direct ratio, to its, fineness, its 
qporosity,.and, the minute, disintegration, of the 
granules gf which itis composed. , If the surface 
(is solid, or presents, large, isolated | lumps, or if it 
‘f;compactly,;and finely, trodden,,the absorption is 
flow and.slight. The more thoroughly, therefore 
we stir and. mix, the soil;.the, copious, of course, 
Mill be the influx of fecundating matters from the 
‘air; and the more permeable, will, be the soil to 
the roots of the plants by, which it is,to be taken 
mp... Nosoil that, has not been recently broken 
up, cen, be worked too, much, for; the, more we 
hil and, hacrew, the aided certain shall: we be of 


oT In gardens’ the fects of thorough pulverization 
are. more fayorably obviously evinced, than in 
field culture, where Jess attention and labor are 
rise One great. reason, probably, why*so 
many failures. are experienced from the non-ger- 
‘mination of the smaller, kinds of seeds, is. to be 
found | in the yery imperfect manner in, which the 
sail i is prepared for their reception. The minute- 
ness of many | seeds almost invariably insures their 
destruction, if sown in svil of a coarse quality, 

"The ‘moisture contained in the earth insures 
the germination of the seed, but the last. circum: 
scription of the finidified pabulum, or aqueous re- 





sourees'of the mediom, dfterthis process has ¢om- 
menced, and before ‘the’ ‘developement of the plu- 
mule thd tostel has sufficiently progressed’ to 
either enter deeply below its prima: Y position, or 
to extend ‘above the surface; proves’ ‘almost’ im- 
médiately fatal; the nascent plant withers, and if 
it does not actually’ die; it experientes'a stultifi- 
catioti and emasculation of eriergy, which it never 
wholly técdvers; and retains sickly and dwarfed 
till its death.’ “Let any person ‘who is at all skepé 
tical concerriitig the correctness of this doctrine, 
stibmit it’ at’ once to the ordeal éxperinient, and 
he will find the reasonings herein advanced, aniy)- 
ly corroborated by the result. 

Although’ the utmost ‘degree’ of ‘pulverization 
which it is possible to'sécure, will not'itisure fer- 
tility to’a radically ‘ poor’soil, ‘without the’ assist- 
aitice and’ conjoint action of other atcessories, yet 
it will be found to augment! the productive capa- 
cities ‘of the richest! and most fertile lands.” Soils 
reduced ‘to’ great /fineness,'até also mich more 
easily tilled and mariaged, than ‘those of coarset 
texture; manure ‘acts with greater energy upon 
thiem, and! the ‘crops'aré always more mene: and 
less lable to blight, ‘mildew’ and rust. 





Putting up Potatoon, . ; 
This i is the ‘season of the. year for digging nid 
storing potatoes, and the importance of this staple 
product will justify more,care than-is usually be- 
stowed :upon its BNE ME as an-article of = 
in the family, tiie 

Potatoes should be taken from the? mati cally 
in:fair weather, and'not left exposed to the sup 
and ‘wied, longer than id necessany.. | tt 

( In handling, care should be taken, not ‘to biuise 
the surface or break the skin. ‘It is a common 
error <that a potato will stand al] manner of ill 
usage and be none the worse for it. -Orchardists 
know that if an apple is bruised in the gathering; 
itis ‘not fit for winter keeping} in like manner far- 
mers. should. know. that! for table use the potatoe 
needs the same careful handling, to ensure: the 
best results. | A:potatoe that is bruised or chafed, 
or is subjected toa water :bath after leaving the 
ground, is materially injured for winter keeping ; 
8 potatoe of the finer varieties, euch as, Neshan- 
nock, Peachblow, Kidney, Mercer, ‘Lady’s finger, 
etc., when grown upon suitable,soil, properly: har- 
vested and cooked right, is 2 positive delicacy upan 
the table; but take. the same lot, let. them be 
roughly handled, chafed; immersed in! water, ard 


laid by in that ruined and undone condition fors | 


few, weeks, and then cooked, even tolenably well, 
and they are not a very inviting dish, _Whemthe 
potatoe) crop of Lreland failed, that people: were 
confronted. with starvation, little do we: Ameri- 
cans ‘realize bow much suffering of the poor, and 
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positive inconvenience to the rich,would be caused 
by a failure of the! potatoe crop in this country, 
The potatoe is both bread and meat in many 
jiouseholds, and. deserves all the ‘consideration of 
a prime staple, as well:dsa Juxury, in’ human food. 

Potatoes for table use, should not be stored at 
all in a wet cellar, In ‘such aplace their starch 
is hydrogenized, thereby spoiling’ ‘their ‘finest 
quality for food; they become soggy, and will 
never cook dry or mealy., For the same reason, 
where potatoes are to stored in heaps out of doors 
and covered with earth, avoid placing them, on 
any other than lend which is naturally dry and 
where water will not stand, On sandy land. po- 
tatoes will keep very well in heaps, if properly 
covered from the winter rains and secured from 
frost. 

* Cellar storege i is most, common among farmers, 
and most, convenient for housebold {purposes; but 
the cellar should be dry. If the, potatoes are free 
from disease, they , may ‘Be stored in close. bins 

wth the tops covered with dry, sand or loam, 
whic will ensure perfect preservation, Potatoes 
which are tainted , with rot must have their sore 
spots dried up by exposure to the dry. atmosphere 
and a dust of, .slaked lime, Such potatoes are not 
fit for human food, and. should only be used under 
protest i in case of dire necessity. 

In the storage of lar e, quantities of potatoes 
for stock use, say in the barn cellars, it is well to 
use a dust of, lime... We; saw a good example of 
this practice in the, barn cellars of the famous.old 
agriculturist, James Gowan, of Germantown,near 
Philadelphia, last fall, , Mr. Gowan, feeds largely 
of roots, to, his.stock in;winter ; his ample stone: 
walled, cellars were heaped with potatoes and 
other roots, all in the, nicest order; Before put- 
ting in the stock of roots for winter, Mr. G.. bas 
the walls and paved: floors nicely, cleaned. and 
sprinkled with lime dust, and. as the potatoes are 
wheeled in, other dustings are administered, by 
which all foul vapors are avoided and the place.is 
free from noisome atmosphere usually encountered 
where vegetablesare stored in any quantity, 





‘SMaci Brevs.—One ‘of ‘the curious questions 
which are debated very solemnly in' the - London 
Times and other English papers in what is called 
“the small bird. question,” viz.: is it right to kill 
small birds; are they not, in fact, the estroyers 
of noxious insects, and*in this way providential 
benefactors? A country parson, in a late num- 
ber of,the Times, complains that his plum buds 
were destroyed by the bullfinches,and his straw- 
service eaten spiby. ee | the pac yap the raspber- 

were, similar] the thrushes and 

a and finally wa ue but. half a crop of 

, best pears. in consequence of the \misconduet 

of these “little rascals,” assisted. by an arrival of 

titmouses. The parsou wishesite now whether 
he can shoot or not. 


but to every body. 





Education of Farmers, 

We propose, m a free and easy way, to express 
some of our views on this important subject.— 
And we respectfully ask our brethren of the plow 
to give the considerations we sball present, their 
candid and earnest attention, 
this discussion, run.on tothe kK 
successive numbers. We promise to keep within 
the hounds of ipropriety:as we yn nd_ them, 
and to say nothing that shall.do our friends any 
hurt. We may amuse, if we.do no other, good— 
we shall try todo more: Will our readers do us 
the favor—and it may be a favor.to them algo, to 
walk along with us:in this. discussion, ani hear 


what we have to say. 
The. first and; leading idea in the word Educa- 


tions, is to draw, out the powers.of the mind, and 
thus invigorate them—give them form and shape, 
and ability for accomplishing any mental labor to 
which, the mind may be called. . The business of 
education is therefore, properly, not to impart a 
knowledge of facts, but to teach .men_ to think, 
to, investigate, to, reason. A-man may treasure 
up., facts on any and every subject, till bis mind 
becomes a perfect storehouse of materials for 
thought. and investigation, and yet be a perfect 
baby in real.nseful, knowledge, because his facts 
are. unclassified, undigested, and therefore un- 
available. He is like a;man who should gather 
up tools of every art, profession, and business,and 
lay, them, in a promiscuous heap, or scatter them 
around. without * order. or system. He has the 
touls;to work with, but they are. useless, for he 
neyer knows: where to find, them, whether they 
are in order, or how to use them. For, all prac- 
tical, useful ends, be might as well be without 


hm 
A man possessed of such a storehouse of facte, 


may astonish the ignorant, with what seems to 
them marvellous displays of learning, while his 
mind i is a perfect chaos of ambiguity, uncertainty 
and etror, He makes a good story teller, but @ 


worthless reasoner, 
"This discipline of mind—which is’ almost thé 


gum’ total of éducation, without which, most of 
what is called education is nearly useless—a- 


mounts to just nothing at all. 
The&e remarks apply not merely te farmers, 


They are as true of one class 
as of another, That’ man can be most useful, to 
himeelf or others, in any profession or business, 
who has most of this discipline of mind. But let 
us not be misunderstood. ‘'We'do not say a far- 
mer should spend all his time in the study of 
booke—or half of it. He cannot do it, unless he 
is able to live and carry on his business without 
much personal labor. But he must learn to think, 


He must etady nature as well as books. He must 
not be, 


ngth of several * 


pen may, ine: ~ 
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“The wreteh arho:hol(gét heresyrto.think, 
17 Who loves no mysic/but the dollar's clink, ; 
Who, gazing, where N lagara’ 8 torrents thrill, 
Exclaims, ‘ Ob, what a stream to turh a mmr" 
” He must love nature, study’ her, and learn from 


her; and the “almighty dolar” must not’ be the 


“highest object of his Worship’ We shall recat to 


» eras 


this ca ctl again. —Grant cee Tnion. 





‘Making ent sicchine creer. is 

‘Cider on the farm’is2 democratic drink, not so 
much” used’as it was forty years ‘ago, but more 
‘used’ now than it was’a dozenior more ‘years ago, 
when it was’ thought to be forerunner of some- 
thing ‘worse, by initiatirig a:taste for ardent spir- 
its. Many people still condemn the use of cider 
asa beverage, with whom ‘we shall not “argue the 
questiéi upon its ‘therits, but only’say that those 
pédple’ Who" will drink ‘cider; should’ try and se- 
cure aii article ‘of the best“ quality; for to our 


‘care Knowledge; there is ‘a kind of ¢ider' made 


from Hood honest ‘apples, ‘but spoiled in ‘handling, 
diet is’ not fit for any hitman ‘stomach, except 
fn ‘the shape’ Uf Vinegar while’ ‘we’ do ito avet 
that’ there ‘may be Cider which will give an agreé- 
able’ flavot’ to tlie patate;’ and sit” ‘Witely upon an 
unpérvertéd stomith. 

The introdustion of little bitte cider mills 
has been’d damagé to'the quality of the ‘cideris 
hot’ absolutely of necessity, but because the cidet 
maker was tenipted” to’ press off’ His ‘pomiace as 
fast as it came fromthe’ mill.’ ‘'Gider-making, like 
éhéeesé making, ig not entitély'a mecharlical” pro- 
désd, but "pirtakes largely, ‘of thé chemical; and 
tiere’ ig a nicety of chemical ripening in the? po- 
mate of “tli cider” thaket;as well ag fin ‘the’ cutds of 
thé Waityman’. ” t lesit 

_, Whatever mill js used for ering’ ples to se! 

re good , cider, the’ pomace ‘should not be | press- 
nt out under six hours after grinding; by’ keep- 

the whole ‘together i in this way, ‘the free juice 
fu upon the more fixed aroma of the pulp,seeds 
and skins, so that when it is pressed out, it takes 
the seul of, the fruit——so to epeak—along with, it; 
whereas, if pressed , ont, as soon, as. ground, the 
juice is thip, watery, and destitute of aroma and 
that peculiar fruity body, srhigh makes Gaop ci- 
fanaa oo lesmps jon vi seitat obed? 

The cider once pressed. ont, ‘should be donnki in 
casks absolutely. clean and free from taint,or mus; 
tiness.,, ‘Musty' casks, if, to be used at all, should 
have, something more! than a rinsing of cold wa- 
ten « Let them be thoroughly soaked and scalded 
and then fumigated with brimstone. ;,It is, poor 
economy: to; pubgeod.cider in foul casks.to be 
spoiled, Store the;casks in, the,,cellar, take ‘out 
thei bungs so the fermentation, wilt work over and 
keep the casks filled .so . the. fermented : pomade 


will all go over and not settle as lees in the hot: 





—_—_——= 


tom, to. basten 4 second fermentation and give 
you a premature hard cider. ; Foranice beverage, 
as soon.as the vinous or first:fermentation ceases, 
‘either rack off the liquid into eledn casks or. bot- 
tle it, and ¢lose the: packages air tight. There 
are various :devices of drugs’ andthe like, for 
keeping cider sweet; but we prefer our cider 4s 
we do our wine free from'all such mixtures. 





Grinding and Cooking Corn. r 

The folldwing statement made by the Shakers 
of Lebanon, N. Y.\‘as to the relative ‘value of 
ground and divproult, cooked and ‘uncooked corhi 
for feeding arid fattening ‘hogs and cattle, we find 
in the Patent Office report: ''' |’ 

The ‘experience of more than thitty’ years leads 
us to estimate ground ‘corn’ at‘ one-third higher 
than unground as food for cattle, and especially 
for fattening ‘pork ; hence it has been the prac- 
tice of our society for more than ‘a ‘quarter of & 
century, to grind all our ‘provendér. “The ‘same 
experience induces us to put'a higher value tpon 
cudked than upon’ raw mest ; and for fattening an- 
imals, swine particulally, we''cdtibider three of 
cooked equal to four bushels ‘ of raw meal. Until 
witliin the last three or four yeats our society fat- 
tened’ annually, for thirty’ years, ftom forty to 
fifty thousand pounds’ of pork, exclusive’ of lard 
and offal fat; and it is a constant practice to cook 
the'meal,'for which purpose six ‘ot seven potash 


kettles aré'used. 
» Notwithstanding that’ there ie! abundance of 


testimony’ to’ the’wame éffect; ‘there ‘are'a great 
matiy ‘farmers who are 'in thé habit of practicing 
the wasteful method of'feeding corn in the ear to 
hogs} ‘horses; etc.; or of ‘feeding’'raw meal in fat- 
tening stock. The testimony above" piven, with 
niuch other like it, would certainly; if ‘duly con- 
sidered, put an’ end ‘to such wastefil methods of 
feeding, Many wauld’ probably 'give® up’ feeding 
raw ‘inéal, were it'not'that they ‘find ‘the cooking 
of' it quite’ a'troublesonie process. To such wé 
would | suggest’ that’ there is’ an’ easy method, 
which is early as g66d as thonotigh couking; and 
which. consists (in ‘pouritg’ boiling ‘water on thé 
meal that is to.be fed.twelve or twenty hours af- 
terward. .. This plan 'we ,haveiadopted for years. 
in feeding swine and mileh: ‘cows, and in finishing 


and in finishing off the ‘futtetlitig of’ beeves, and 
aré sure that méal thus prepared’ is worth twiee 
a8'much as'raw meal.’ ' 


wo f, i 





* Roasrep * ‘Appius. 25k \sermclbrained: ‘corres! 
pondent of the ‘London Morring’ Herald, if) not 
considerably more’ than that; writing’ from’ New 
York‘on the 25th of August’ saves *]t is the first 
time in six’ years that T have seen WatBe | antitied 
Of ‘roasted apples sold in the market." ‘They. 
roasted én thé'trees by the heat of ihe ‘sin Uh 
and'then gathered’and Brotght to’ the market. 
They sell at fifteen cents the péck Yoasted:” ' 
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mineral decomposition, These conditions are pr 
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SURFAOD MAN UBING. 

i; The foilowing article on surface manaring, by Mrs Pane of 
Philadelphia, we copy from’ thu. Gardener's Dfonthly ¢ +: c 

The agrienitural citclés ‘are very much exertised at’ the pres: 
ent moment witlh/thé question, whether tt 18 bettet "to ‘apply 
tnandre in'a partial ¥ rétted state ‘upon the surface of the’éarth 
weeks or months beforé they ‘sre requiréd for efops, ‘or’ to’ ué- 
compose them fi heaps, and Plotigt thet in’ ab son os applied 
at’planting ‘time.’ °°" ° 

The best writers, both pirdetfext and underettdal’ tnt eoeviid 
and ‘Amerten, éeérh’to fficline to the first mentioned pradtice, in 
referencé particularly to grass and grain; and’ the’ best’ effects 
ate shown to have fesulted from this method of thé application 
of surface manure. 

‘The praetice of top-dressihg, or of surface motiuring, has long 
teen the favorite method employed by all'inteli¢ént gardeners 
within the eircle of my acquaintance. | We ‘have long ago learn? 
ed that masses of rich hitrogendus' manures ard not what'p ants 
require about thefr routs; but that antres dre ‘Applied more 
sticcessfully (and less teniovtly) by top- didi ngistthet in'sol> 
id or liquid furm. 

! Nature never manures her plants with o: tlle atid of’ con- 

centrated fertilizing substances; Lut imparts’ héb’stiintlating 
4nd mineral focd'in a'state‘of'the ‘mest’ minute iiviston, (al- 
most infinitesirnal,) chiefly from the surface of the earth! No 
wonder to mary fruit trees have been’ killed,’ so miany fruit 
trées rendered’ barren by. éxcess of Wood, 'in'é onsequence of the 
tooheavy manuring at their réots sd universally Wootniienie’ 
by writers on gardenitig atid horticulture, 

The great objection to surface manuring it founded upon the 
probable logé of ammonia, caused by, the exposure of decaying 
tianires opon the surface of the earth. But this loss has been 
shown, by sound reasoning and by ‘facts deduced from practi- 
cal experience, to be much less than common! r¢ ended | 
while thé benefits arising from tgdrfese tubhiith, * Me ler res- 
pects, more than cnanterbaldniog any possible sisi of’ ammonia 
from this practice, ‘ 

In the first place, when manures are exposed pon the sue 
face of the earth, even th’ the’ hot weather, degomposition, no 
longer goes on.so rapidly as when the same manures are kept 
iu a heap, and the ammonia that is ‘produced ‘fs gradually” care 
ted into the soil by rains, The “other soluble substances, 9s 
potash, lime the phosphates, &c., are, caumee, not leat, hom 
eause they are not volatile, + 

“Nor‘ate these soluble sud valuable sudutntioes lost ta ‘ant 
by being carried into the soil before they.are needed by: grows 
ing plants. It has been conclusively by etiinent detentific au- 
thorities that any good soll, containing a falr proportion of clay 
aid carbon; is capable of taking. up and- effectually: absorbing 
ammonia, lime, potash, soda, é&c.;/in'a soluble form, so that: its 
ape passes off in the underdrainage’ water of such soile, 

substances, it is true, may wash from the surface, but 

Seismaet pass throughs good soll and go offih the, drainage 


ve, surface-manuring, we muleh | the ground and. render. it 
cooler in summer and warner in winter.. Mere shade {3 an im- 
portsht element in cultare, so important that many writers have 
thonght shade alone to, be equivalent to, manure, A piece of 
poll heavily shaded by surface-manuring actually decomposes 
like a manure heap; that is, it undergoes a sort of putrefaction 
or chemical change, whichsetg free, ite chemical constituents, 
dulocks, as it were, its locked up manurial, treasures, and. fits 
its natural elements to, become, the food, of. plants, Darkness, 
molsture and air ere the conditions required for v regaisble and 


din 
soll /by surface-manuring. , or ne 
hen, again, when the aurfaca . manuse decomposes, its, ‘oles 
ments fire washed into, the soll, in, a state of solution , -precinely 
to meet the wants of plants, i they become themselves 
active agents in promoting further decomposition and chemi- 
ein in the entire body of the.svil, 

‘anure, then, Tse say, , gblefly upon the nurfsce, Do not, ‘weate 

¥ wes by mizing them deeply with the soil, Plant 
Keep. roots of all trees, plants and vines,.se near. the 

wurtace as peomle There are weighty reasons for the position’ 


apsumed in:the Inst sentence, which { have not space tiow ‘te 
entimerate, ‘Ef say ‘again; plaut shallow! Let-your sbi) be deep 
and dry; butplant near the surface, ‘To farmers’ I would ‘say, 
wauure upon the surface as ‘muchas possible.’ Top-dress yout 
grass, after mowing in July or August; utder & burning sant 
mer sun; top-dresé in the fall, before and during’ the aoutunin 
reins} manure the surface while the show fd on the: ground; 
whilecthe March winds blow; and< while ‘the «April. rains fall, 
Manure'y our grass, instead of'your corn‘and wheat, broadens 
atany time when you have manure and-leisureandel wilt guar. 
anty that you will be abundantly satisfied with'theresalty| »«/ 
To frait growers L'would say, do‘notfill your soil with: man- 
ute before:you plant .¢rees, gidpe* vines; (&o:- | Plant in good 
natural soil, and manare from the surface, spring'and fall; libers 
ally, and properly, and: L-will guaranty you success fur. greater 
than if you plant in holes and trenches filled with manure, ae 
thé athtOin i, Shred nintidiing tnd Mulching ie hil teat 
—- I am sure: ofits Ynedw ey i ; 
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ei Ms taste ; SUGGESTIONS. pila 

Iy PLow1na,seo that the work is well, done. —Let'the ruth 
slice be fairly turded that the dlecompdseble, matter, contained 
in the:roots may be perfectly: inbumed, and: secured. from the 
wasting effeets’of the atmusphere.' Phis ts’ very important, If 
youapply. dressing before breaking up,, too miich, cafe catinos 
be exertised.in-the, accomplishment, of this, work, a3 upon. ite 
éffictency will depend; in's grent’treasure,' the success ‘of the 
subsequent Undertaking, | No balks’ should bé pyaded over} 
what the plow share leaves: should. be turned over. with the 
' hée'or hand: ’Many plows: ‘perform thetr work imperfectly. In 
thie first plage they do hot detach the fitrow altos at’ proper 
angle, and then, instead of invertinglt, shey eitherstand it, om 
edgé, or break itin-pieces, “Implements of this-character are 
worse than worthless, . When land is imperfectly, plowed, the 
after cultivation is always onerous,and perplexing, and.as nas 
tural consequence is poorly performed. ° It fs therefore: much 
better to expend thoney fur d good, plow—one that Will per! 
form, its work ina satisfactory manner, than to use, en, imper, 
feet one, asit-will eritatl obstacles be me it will be found no 
ways basy | to ovércome. ; 

Hannow1ne —In harrowing. it is gi. to pass,over the piece 
lengthwise the first tinte; then djngonally, and jastly ‘across 
the furrows,’ Always roll the'lgnd in the’ first plnce; this will 
press down the farrow slice, and.give greater efficiency. to the 
action of the harrow, by obviating the tearing’up and displaces 
meant of the sods by the tevth. | Harrow# df different’ sizes ‘and 

\different degrees of Hnoness should: beused,, especially, where 
fine tilth is desirable, and this ie always the case whengrain.or 
8: pall ‘seeds tir to be sowed,” Where , but? one harrow’ is ém- 
ployed, much of thé strength of the team, a8, well as a large pore 
tion of time and labor expended in the operationyis unavoidab- 
ly Jost. : 

Mantrina.—Never scant your crbps,, Plant! no’ triofe Aand 
than you tan maniore well.’ Ttid’better to heve' one-half an 
acre of soll will managed, than: ten aérey imperfectly ‘worked 
and manured,’ It reqities tio more labor to manage one acre 
of lati that will prodace fitty ‘bushels of shel’ed corn, than dt 
does tu insnage ore’ that wifl:yield but twenty-five.) Itig eke 
nowledged to be poor policy to half feed our domestic animales 
and why shonld it not be considerdd equally absurd and injae 
didious to lial {starve our corp and other erops, iasid we rely 
upon melnty to feed us. ; rina 

Woon Agnes.--Every, busbel of wood fabs applied to the 
corn, ¢rpp, fe. Korth one, do}lar.. The truth, . ot assertion hag 
been repeatedly d trated by the ‘result of ‘experiments 
acourately nab seg On all light sofle, the ‘setton of ashes Is 
highly e enrget! fo and salutary ; they exert « waraing and int. 
gorating influence, and: protiol the ealad erowt of of almost eve 
ory species of production. ° 

Sixt on Meat Boxes, Cop dtitéatio’ animals ‘shoutd ‘never 6 
fed with jgtain or supplied with salt‘bi' the (grownd “of floor ‘of 

' the muitigér,' Boxes of tlits purpose; formed of wood, should be 
provided and kept constantly on hand, teady: for use, | They 
| cost but a mere trifle, snd may be constructed by any person 
possessing ofdinary. Ingenuity!’ ‘In’ — some’ 
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thing like kneading tronghs—emall at bottom and large at top 
witha plank bottem sufficiently large and heavyto obviate the 
Wability of their being overturned by the animals while in use, 
A set of well constructed feeding boxes, if painted and carefully 
teken care of last many years. 

UuAaRncoaL ror Swinn.—In every hog pen there should be a 
trough, in. which there should be deposited weekly,s quantity 
Ootcharceal. The hog eagerly devours this substance, and is 
greatly benefited and strengthhened by its constent use. It 
prevents many unpleasant diseases, and contributes largely to 
the fatty secretions, 

Beimstone ron Swinz.—A few spoonfalls of pulverized brim, 
stone, or flour of sulphur, in a little dongh, should be adminis. 
tered as often as once s fortnight to swine while fattening.— 
An old Farmer, in Germantown Telegraph. 





Proper Depth of Covering for Seed Wheat. 


In walking through s wheat-field I find, once in s while, & 
bunch as large round asa half-bushel basket, which is of a 
ranker growth and darker color than that aroundit. There is 
something which plante like, and 1.wish to know what it is.— 
D. D..in Sept No, Cultévator, 

I have also observed in whest-fields stools of wheat far bet- 
ter than surrounding ones, and in examining fields I find some- 
times a single kernel of wheat producing but one stalk, and 
that a feeble one. At other times two or three stalks from one 
kernel, and occasionally fifteen, and sometimes more will be 
found. In view of these tacts amen well exclaim: “ is 
something which plants like, and I wish to know what it is.” 

. Kor several years [ have as extended observations ns 
my time and cireums.ances would permit, and have extended 
my observations to as many different flel(s ng were accessible, 
and I ‘ave always found that the kernel producing but one 
stalk was deposited deep én the soil, while the stoals contain- 
ing several stalks and the “ bunches. as large round as a bushel 
basket,” proceeded fram kernels which were but slightly cove 
ered. From’ these facts I conclude that whatever partialities 
pee me oven in other respects, they do ecertsinly “like ” 
an, 

Tn Griy's Botanical Text-Book, paragraph 118, it ts stated 
that the “ budiing end” of the embryo plant “invariably 
rises npwarde,.as it itisought the sir and light, the roof end 
turns constantly irom the light, and buries itself in the dark 
and moist earth.” be this oy sow eo payer of a ee 
property, “it insures that ese rt of t ant s be de- 
atte ¢ in dba pnothons! imitans tote deataned 0 tine eed aah 
—the root in the earth, and the stem and leares th the air, 
botnet prices of the wheat plant above the crown is stem, 

ow the , , ‘ 


three inches deep, there are then 
pears thrae inches of the stem in the “dark and moist earth,” 
bye » Bosoeplng to nature's laws, should be in the air. To 
€ extend this law of nature can be vivleted without a detri- 
ment)to the plant, isa question fur agriculturists to consider. 
Dr, @ray, in the rok abeye punted, bas correctly stated 
6 jaws out the vegetable kingdom), it {s evident to my 
find, at = that wheat should receive but a shallow cover- 
ofearth,. - t iy ts 
.» May, not the disparity in the growth of pepatation, in the 
sane field, observed by your correspondent, D. D., be account- 
ed fut upon this theory? 0. ©. Dewrr. 
- Napeleun, Mich. 


»Ratsinc Beans.—Beans, can be raised where 
ether crops fail. The white bean will cover your 
barren knolls, and. benefit your. pocket—and not 
much trouble either. The worst is to dry them, 
to those who are not initiated in the mysteries; 
and thése mysteries are simple—only to get your 
beans when ripe above ‘the ground, with a chance for 
the air to circulate readily. This secures your bean, 
The usual way ‘is; to drive a stake into the 
ound, and put your beans around it, raising the 
Shun as high &s your like, and can do with safe- 
'y fromi ‘the wind.’ This is shelter, ait ‘and free- 
m fromthe ground. 
_,Uniformity. of size and ripening should be aim- 
ed, at in selecting seed. This uniformity will be 
seen in the crop fairly cultivated, A uniform- 
ity ‘of. size gives a god appearance to the beans— 
80 -does.equal..ripening.. Jn, a word, every bean 
clear and Lalike-—this is what is wanted. 
Select them accordingly. a ' 


-». Bu practical in your idesa through life. 





BMeeping Celery. 

We have heretofore said so much about storing celery that 
we presume our readers generally know as well as we how it 
ought to be done, Many people complain of their, celory— 
one of the most difficult garden crops to raise in perfection 
that it does not keep well through the. winter—sometimes it 
withers, but oflener rots, It isrecommended by.some that it 
should be preserved in the rows where it. grows, and that. ro, 
moval always more or less injures it. Where the plant is grown 
in soil of a.dry nature--and celery never should be grown there 
—it may be kept wellinthe row; but we deny most. empbati- 
cally that removal injures it in the slightest particular, 

We pursue two modes and find both to answer completely: 
The first is to remove the celery to high and dry ground, digs 
trench spade deep, stand ups row of plants, then three inches 
of soil, then another row,aud so on until about half.e dozen rows 
are finished, then commence another bed, and so on. The soil 
should be packed in in firmly, and banked upso that the tops 
of the celery are just covered, then; spank off roof fashion. te 
turn the rain. Over this two wide boards, nailed together 
should be placed, as a security agaiust moisture... For, remem 
ber, it (8 water, nut frost, as some suy, that rote celery. Frost 
adds to ite tenderness. , 

Another plan.is to sink barrels.into the earth, so that the 
tops are two or three inches. below the, surface, stand them 
compactly fuli of celery, put close or tight covers upon them, 
and then a couple of inches of soil, By this mo!e,. somewhat 
more troublesome than the other, ours kept well for, the last 9 
or three years until all was consumed, which was late in, the 
i 7) the successful cultivation of this very desirable eeculent 
is attended with considerable labor and care, the best meand 
should be adopted to preserve itin perfection.—G@er. Tel, ., 





First Lesson at the Riding School. 

The next day the victim will arrive at the school—a lar 
barn like building—and will find several other victims, old an 

oung, undergoing tuition from the ridingmaster,;s man it 
toe with limbs.of ateel and Jungs of brass, who stands inthe 
middle of the school, and thence rpare his commands. This 
fanctionary, with one glat.ce, takes stock of the new arrival’s 
power of equitation, and orders n helper to bring in one’ of the 
stock chargers fur such riders, a strong old horse, Knowing: all 
the dodges of the schuol, and scapetorped. oo far as his month 
fs concerned, to the most remarkable handling. He comes in, 

rbaps, with a snort'and-and a bound, bit stands stuck still to 

¢ mounte:—s ceremony which the pupil seems to. think eon> 
sis's in ping handfula of the horses mane and flinging him 
self bodily on the horses back. e stern man in bouts adyan 
ces and gives him proper instruction, off etarts the ‘horse, 
takes his position at the end ofa litde procession. whleh is rid+ 
ing round the schvol,. Then wan the. pupils devoted head 
comes a flood of instfactions Calling him by nanie, the riding- 
muster tella him that “ Position: 1s everything. “Don’t ‘sit of 
your horse like a sack! Body, upright, elbows square; clutch 
the horse with that part ef the legs, between the knee end 
the ankle, toes up, sir- this is managed by prociay the h 
down—w are you tufning’them toes ‘ti, sit?’ Keep "em 
straight, pray !~Tr-r-ot!” | At the first. sound of the. familiar 
words the old horde starts off in the wake of the ethers, and 
the rider is jerked forward, his bat gradually works either oyer 
his yes or on to his coat collar, lis toes go down, his heels go 
up, he rows with his legs as with oars. hen the:word * Can 
tarr !” is given. he is reduced to clinging with one hana to. the 

ommel, but this resource does not avail bim, for at the com: 

— “Circle apt oie old sews sae ts teals pie arg ys 
and the new pu tches quietly off on the ‘tun-cover jour, 
~All the Year Round, ; ! . 5 


; Vitality iu Hors 
Sone experiments have recently been made in France, by 
pétsons skilled in the veterinary srt, with s view of ascertain- 





géricies, as, for exdmple, being shut up in besieged placed, 
These results have been achieved. A’horse may live 25 day 

_ without solid fd, and only‘drink. ‘He may live 17 days with 
out eating or drinking, “He can live only five days when con, 
sumitig solid food, and oulydrinking. ‘After “taking solid all- 
ment for thé space of ten days, but with an insufficient quan- 
tity of drink, the stomach is worn out, "The above facts show 
che importance »f water jn the sustenance of the horse, and 





‘| the desire the animal must feel to be supplied with it. 
oh 6 the anime! mas' rape 


A hares 
cmatiger groans adore cy ia tales 


‘a a 





ing’how ‘lotig horses may live without food ih certain contia- 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FRUIT, &e, | 
‘Brom the Bureau of Agriculture. 29 

- During: the course of the last month nomerous 

insects have been sent to this’ office for’ examina+ 
tion; many of them’ being of little consequence 
to the farmer, we will merely mention some which 
require the attention of the agriculturist at the 
present time, or such,as, not yet being, widely, dis- 
seminated, if not made known,in time, may even- 
tually prove very injurious, Every farmer must 
have obseryed his apple, cherry, and various other 
trees, covered, with a web, which forms the mest 
or shelter for hundreds of small, hairy. caterpillars, 
These should naw be taken from the. trees and the 
caterpillars either, crushed under foot or burnt; 
as, if allowed to perfect their, changes and become 
moths or millers, next year we may expect, our 

orchards and. shade, trees to be almost, entirely 

defoliated. This insect can ,be destroyed most 

readily when in, the larva. or caterpillar state, con- 


gregated together in their web, and before they 


haye changed into: perfect insects, |, It,is.also. of 
much importance to destroy the nests, wherever 
found, even upon the wild cherry, trees and) per; 
simmons, in the hedge rows near the public roads, 
where the farmers think they. do no injury, as,it 
is;from these.,upeared for and almost urinoticed 
nests that the countless hordes of perfect moths 
issue, which do so much injury to, the orchards. 
The. scientific, name of the perfect insect is Hy: 
phantria, tector; the word, Hynhantria, being de- 
rived fromthe Greek. word signifying. weaver, in 
allusion to the web, woven,by the: caterpillars, 
Which are commonly, known by the, name, of fall 
web worms.. .These caterpillars, form Jarge.cob- 
web-like nests, generally, toward the, ends. of 
limbs, where they devour the, leaves in and around 
them. In this, web they live. together in:societies 
during the, months of August and September, 
phen they afterwards disperse to change into, pur 
pe, These pups are formed. in thin, almost trans- 


parent, cocoons of.silk. intermingled,.with; hairs, | 


dn; which, they,,remain all winter; and,they may 
be.found , under the bark, of trees, fence railsor 


wherever there is a conyenient, shelter, ‘The fol- 


dowing June or July the perfect insect, makes its 


Sppearance, and deposits its, eggs upon the leayes | 


oF extremitiesof the branches, to be duly. hatched 
into. @ brood: of caterpillars ina short, .time—- 
Buch being @ brief statement.of the habits .and 
\watural history, of, thig, insect, it will he perfectly 
selfevident to any person; that, the most proper 
dime to destzey them is, now, when they are con, 
‘together ‘in their web,: and not: when 
are Udigpersed all over’ the ferites’ and fields 


. 8 paps orperfect moths. ‘Let all thé farmers of 





acertain district join together in destroying these 
nests, by pulling them down or burning them, and 


| they: will have: very) little of this- nujsance nex’ 


autumn.’ The moth : produced) from this :cater- 


| pillar is white, without! any \spote on'the wings, 


and ‘hasithe thighs of thé fore. legs: ofa tawny: 
yellow . colot in front,'while /the feet are black - 
dad whites eoiiy foveri-ch od veut wralliqrodas 

As the grape vine has now become a subject.of 
the greatest importance not only te'the,agriculs 
turist; but to every farmer,; we have neckiveds 
number of ‘insects which, have been found uponity 
smongat which :is an.inséct. as yet comparatively 
little known to our fruit-growers, which it.may 
be of 'ititerest’to merition’ if this paper: “ It is a 
small beetle of a grayish-brown® color’ about 0:20 
of inch im length’ and éovered on the: back “and 
wings with: grayish hairs} it) is'stated to! have 
been” extremely injurious tothe” leaves "of the 
cultivated grape: vine in Pennsyl¥ania, atid ‘has 
beén’ found on' wild ‘grape’ vines in Marytand ;/it 
eats’ Holes in the’ foliage and donipletely riddted 
thie lenves: This insect is a Paehnephoras ov Fidia, 
and‘ bears’ considerable’ resemblance to! the Pt 
viticolus’ of Ubler; if it does not prove’ 'to bé 
identically) the! same.’ As we have: received ‘16 
complaints of ‘its ravages in other’ quarters, the 
conélusibn 1é that it may be only local as yet; or 
foand) tierély in other’ places on wild’ grapes y it 
may be well, therefore, to warn'gtapé-growers' of 
its! existence, as it’ undoubtely” wilh ‘spread,’ and 
may; eventiially; do! niudh tischiefi' The! core 
respondent who sent! ‘thé ‘specimens’ stated “that 
hand ‘picking had been triedbut that beingtob 
slow a process;/he had dug up/his grape vine! burt 
ders to destroy to pups) as he thought ‘they’ came 
Out of thé» ground; and: addw; he’ thinks “thete 
nunibers | were ‘considerably: diminished by the 
ldtter experiment,” | Now, the questiott is, where 
dovthe larvae Jive) and? on ‘what vegetable wib- 
stance ? ‘‘4lso,/' where’ are” the! pape ' formed 72L 
Virose fadtd kriown, it would be dasy ‘to’ suggests 
remedys 0 6 1970 (Hor “} ot bebugaim0791 618 
The Jarva,.or caterpillar of eoemall,»moth: line 
been; very! injurious td the folinge of the» grape 
vine)in New York ‘and elsewhere.» |This-inkectis 
called the Proctis, Anericanay or: A meri¢an: Forde 
teraby., De-Fitob,; The eggs are laid inclasters 
of twentyjonmore onthe goderside ef the leaves 
in: June,and daly): The . lanvse,or- caterpillars, 
which are of a yellow color, with transverse rows 
of black. velvet, tafte ov each. ring, and have beiss 


| om each, extremity: of thes body, are: gregariqus, 


and feed in companies. side by side!on the, idaves, 
and, sometimes: on, the ; feuit.), They attain; thett 
fall size-in Auguatd y 2h {of 10 shod od? 1970 onnif 
‘i In thenorth there ts but one! droed vf insects 
during the: senson, buy tthe south there are two 
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en more: crops'of: them» yearly, |The pupa: are | 
énclosed ‘in-tough | oblong ‘cocoons and plated -in 
sheltered «spotss':‘The perfect ‘moth; which mea- 
saves about G00 across the witgs;whén expandedy 
ig-very easily recognized by its blue black: color, 
and bright) oratigeisieck!: The':énd of ithe bédy 
tersbinates ina brdad fan-likemotched tuft. Tliese 
eaterpillars may be destroyed when young and 
fmassed! together upen the: single» Jeayes,! or by 
syringing ‘the yine ‘with asviation of whale ‘oil 
soap; although perhaps this: remedy might’ impart 
@ nauseous taste to the grapes if’ nearly ripe, but 
it'is the .only one which- ican be wrgpauior gen at 
Rresentsioiiw ovoid a0 ©} 

a In| Nom, Jersey. 8; snout. patina candi 
(Pechnephorus) bas been..very:.mueh complained 
of. as eating, holes in, the leaves of Indian corn.+- 
This insect is from 0,80 to'0,85, of an. inch in length, 
and chas.a Jong. horny .snoutjor proboscis, some- 
what bent down under the head... It is ofablack- 
igh, color, with bright..sculptured, marks on the 
thorax, and: hae the wing: cases. indented with 
longitudinal, stripes. and punctures. Some of the 
ppecimens)sent were covered with earth as if they 
had, justemerged from the ground; it would’ be 
well, therefore, to study the, preparatory. states 
of this. :insect,,.am there, is.» similar. insect of. 
larger size and'commonly known.as; the Bill bug, 
from its long snout or proboscis, whichis very in- 
jurious 26.4 jarta,-or,, grub..to.corn in Jow and 
marshy...situations im the southern States. .The 
egg is probably , deposited in the stalk, where the 
Jarva feeds upon the substance. of the interior.— 
The corn thus attacked turns yellow and even- 
tually, withers away without | bearing any grain; 
aad itwould be well for the farmers in New Jer- 
gay :and, other, States,to| observe whether their 


@orn. is not. (attacked ma similar .manner..when | , 


young, -by,@:small, yellowish ‘grub,.in. the .stelk 
previous to the appearance!of,the perfect: insect, 
which, destroys the foliage merely...‘In & recent 
English... work, road-dast, soot,and.a little guano 
are recommended to be sown over young: plants 
wf cabbage, tobaceo, and other’ herbaceous plants, 
daring the day, time, ‘to’ destroy: the little jamp- 
dng) flea-beetles ‘which are so destructive when in 


the sted bed. : In another ‘remedy the‘same ma- | 


terials‘are recommended, substituting stilphur for 
the guano, ‘and applied atinight ; quicklime is al- 
#0 mentioned as bejnig’ useful ;' bat a method has 
been practiced by the: Commissioner of Agricul 
‘ture, which lre stated to be ethinently ‘suceessful 
mM preventing the ravages of al} insects; including 
she ‘junwping fled-beetle, the’cut worm and otbers. 
‘This is nothing ‘ but the! application of gas-house 
lime over the beds or fields where:the insevts ‘are 
sremerons; and the nauseous. odor arising from it 


effectually drives them:away./ It has also recent- 


ly been discdvéqed)’ tHat p spnqlT} quantity of coal 
oil will effectually destroy insect life. These 
' remedies ereymerely; suggested tour; farmers as 
_ experiments, and wershall be:happy, to hear from 
them, as to their success, ‘as .it. is, from. practice 
alone that, we.can learn pwhat.is of real utility,.or 
otherwise, and | the results: will ‘be made known 
to, the public in, future; papers. wow vrorriel oft of 


. * ¢poss-BREEDING 61 oF rauirs, |” 

“The botanical character of thé plants differ in 
différent 'spedids, * Somme prodtiée ‘the’ stamens’ oni 
one ‘individual. plant, and tho" pistils on anothers 
other's produce these ‘orgaris ‘im separate blossdms 
on'thé same’ plant ; Witte’ éther varieties again, 
have bot ‘orgaris sudbinted fit the same blossom, 
like the “Pear; Apple; Chetty, &¢., together’ with 
certain Varieties of the’ tris bebry? The pistite 
vary'in fitimber'in different t#é6s’ and ‘plantl ac! 
cording tothe nurber of seets contained in’ the 
fruit.’ The Peach, Plutn,’ Cherry, have but one 
pistil which is° in ‘the centre’ of ‘tHe blogsotn.22 
The’ Peach; Pluth} Cherry; &c3'Hate ‘but’ one’ pis? 
ti; which is it the centre of ‘thé: blossolt:’’ "The 
Raspberry; Blackberry, ‘Strawberry, &.,; ate fur: 
nishéd With @ large number of’ pistits, oui corres! 
ponding’ tu’ exch ‘éeed ‘to be’ prodiiced. * ‘These’ are 
sutrounded ‘by the’ stamens, which also vary in 
huttiber in different trees and’ plants. '' 
‘“T'mike the following qubtations from “Mr. 
Downing’ on! the stibject.” ‘He; however, sétects 
the bléssim of’ the Cherry for illustration; which 
equally applies to’ the “Scrawberry, only dbeery 
ing that the Cherry; as‘alréady remarked has but 
a singlé” pistil; wrd this ‘standing above the sta 
thiens. | 'Tn'the Strawberry the pistils are ‘numer 
Otis ahd ‘Oth pose 4 shoft'taft'in the centre of eed 
bloss6nis burrourfded ‘by the stamens.” : 
“TH the Blossoms of ‘frit thes ahd: most othér 
plants, thé seed ‘is the’ offspritig of the stamens and 
péstil, which my be” Considered ‘tlie'male and fe- 
thle /parefits, growifiz' in the sarit flower. Cross 
breeding is; then, ‘nothing mote than’ removing 
out of ‘the blossom ‘of the fruit’ tree the stamens, 
or male ‘parents, and ‘of bringing those of another 
and différent ‘variety | ‘of ‘froit; ‘ard: dusting’ the 
pistil or female parent with theme) process euf- 
ficiently simple, but’ whieh has the’ most markéd 
‘effect oni the” seeds “produted:’ ‘It isonly within 
fifty: years, fthore than séverity now) that cross 
breeding: 'has”been* practiced ; "but Lord ‘Bacon, 
whose ‘great mind’ seems tohave had glimpses into 
evéry! dark ‘corner of ‘human ' knowledge, finely 
foreshadowed it. |: The'eotresponding imixture'of 
plants i# not found out; which, if it were, is more 


at Coniiniind! thatrof living ‘¢reaturés; wherefore 
it were one of: the most tiotable discoveries tonch- 








ing plants to-find it ont; for so: you may have grent 
varieties of fruits and flowers yet unknown.’ ; -4 
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of In figure 1,,is'shown on — rconggpi 
e..ce ortion, .a 
7 ip " re earesetly P vith ‘the 
nae. 4° young frait, is‘ the) pistil. ‘The 
numerous surrounding threads 
bjare the stameus. ) The.aum- 
fos ng of; the, stamen,, is, called 
IN at he anther ane. secrets $ ths 
"' “powder substan ce call fea ut 
ten: This pistil' nde ee ase 't ha dibs" fruit, 
and atits summit) the stigma. : 
atamens is to fertilize the young seed, contained 
in the base of the pistil; ‘and, if we fertilizg the 
Pet of ‘one variety of fruit by the pollen of a- 
Nother, we shill ‘obtaim'a néw-variety, partaking 
intermediately ‘of: the qualities’ ‘of both parents.” 
"©The process of obtaining ctoss-bred ‘sded# of 
fruit ‘treés' is very | easily “performed.” It'is ‘onily 
fiecéssary’ when the tree’ blossoms which Wwe’ jn- 
tend to be the‘ mother ‘of the’ iniproved’ race, to 
telect’a blossom or blossoms growing upon it not 
yet fully expaiided: With's pait of scissdte, ‘we 
cit out_and ‘remove all the ‘anthérs. ‘The’ next 
day, or as soon as the blossdm is quite expanded; 
We’ collect with’A caimel’s’ hail’ brash ‘the polien 
from a fully blown flower of thé ‘variety We intérd 
for the male parent, applying the polten ‘and leay- 
fig it’ upon the stigina’or point of “the ipistil, “If 
yeur trees are much exposed to tlidse busy ‘little 
iheddlers, the bées, it is' well’to'cover the blossom 
with a loose” bag of thin gauze, or they will per+ 
haps get beforehand with you if your ‘experiments 
in cross-breeding.” Watch ‘the blousbms eldsely 










: Bhé useviof the ; 


as they open, ahd! bear in’ mind that ‘the two es-- 


sential’ points in thé operation are: Ist, to ex+ 
trdct the anthers carefully; before’ they have ‘ma- 
tured sufficiently to fertilize’ the pistil; and 2d, 
t6 apply'the pollen when it is i perfection, (ary 
arid‘ powdery,) ‘and while’ the'stigma is rivist:' A 
very little practice will énable the aimatéur to 
fatige of these points. aft re 


Mr. Downing alludes. only to hipaa in 
the tree fruits, and flowers, by this process, in his 
remarks ; though it is more easily applied to the 


straw Wiis than to, most. other fruits, and the re- 


sults are realized i in the shortest time. In apply- : 
ing the pollen to, the ‘Strawberry blossom a camels 
hair brush need not. be used, as the pistils are 
numerous, as before ‘remarked ; ;., the, staminate 
By ossoms need only be gathered just at the, time 
the anthers open aud dusted on. to the pistilate 
blossoms. 

,There is a difference of opinion, among, prac- 
titioners as to the ‘greater or, less i uence one 


ae tt) 


oes into use for the} purpose the i aca im- 
Bored sorts, . Mr, Downing, does nots seem to al- 


em 





: lude; to, the ;improyement of :berries: by this pro- 


cess, and I presume it has mever:been applied to 


| the Strawberry in this country, thongh our finest 


Plums, , Cherries | &c.,,.have heen produced in. this 
eee oH. B.-B,j im Counsey. Gent, 





* Preservation of Winter Pears. : 
oy tgBY, Be Be Spy NEWARK, Na drys 
‘Winter Pras, , are humbug? 1 , have: never 
set succeeded in ripening a wipter, pear. I take 
all the pains jn the, world. i in putting my, pears 
away for the. Winter, and. when: I. look for them 
to ripen, they. are al] eithen rotted or shriveled Up, 
hey, remain like so many, stones until they be; 
gin to rot, or. else shrivel, $0, that when I go. to 
try, their. flayor, I find them tasteless, and tough 
as leather, m 
How. common: such remgrkg, are among amateur 
pear-groy. ers; jin fact, it is on, almost COMMON eX- 
perience, ‘Disappointment, in this; regard. is 3 
thing of every-day ogeurenge, even among those 
who, with a lavish hand, have provided all the 
means ‘and appliances for, realizing largely from 
the Winter pear... We have seen large portions ; of 
the orchard giyen to. the very late varieties; we 
have seen costly structures, in, the shape of frit 
rooms, put up even before the trees began to fruit; 3 
every thing done i in astyle “perfectly regardless,” 
and yet heard, the confession , expressed. in, the 
commencement in this article. Why, is this 80? 
It can not be because } winter, pears, will not ripen, 
for, we all know they do, We, see late in the 
winter or in, the spring, temptingly displayed in 
the window of the frnit-store or restaurant, usr 
cious, waxy-looking. pears, but ata fabulous price. 
We have known an amateur friend, an enthusi- 
astic pomologist, goand. buy, some half dozen 
specimens at a dollar each, and then go home, sit 


sea 


down before a, cheerful fire, and with silver fruit- 


knife in. hand, proceed, to discuss. their, elativ 
merits, all through . laudable curiosity, and.a,de- 
sire to understand the matter, All, this. goes to 
show that there is in the caseeither an immense 
difficu ty, or an, enormous amount of ignorance, 
We are. inclined to think that the latter is the 
greater obstacle,, And we propose, in this, paper, 
to throw out a few hints by, way of suggestion | to 
the amateur, to, assist him j in the ome of his win; 
ter, fruit, On 

And. first, we should suggest, to him not to he 


Jed into any sych silly” extravagance asp fruit- 


room. Such structures are yery pretty things to 
figure in, works. on ; ‘hartic y to, ornament 
strictly fancy) places, ; ahdto inh depleting a 
plethotic'purse ; But for ity be ‘other than such per- 
BOnS'ad are largely’ ‘engaged it in the’ ii ‘of ‘trait 
for. market, making #, business.of, it, and, giving 
their. time and thought.to. the work, : we consider 
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that all the fruit-room needed can be found under 
the same roof that shelters the family. 

The maturation ‘of fruit is doubtless a philoso- 
phical study, and there are certain conditions of 
success, precisely as in other branches. of. science: 
These conditions being overlooked or neglected, 
failure is of course ‘inevitable. ‘And to ascertain 
these conditions we have only to go to nature 
herself. Take, for example, a tree hanging full of 
fruit, say the Urbaniste. At the moment we are 
writing the fruit is not mature. The pears have 
reached their fall growth, yet are still very hard, 
and the stems unyielding; nevertheless, every 
day shows some’ blight change, chiefly in color; 
ripening is very gradually going on; but, per con- 
tra, you will find on the trée or upon the oe 
some few specimens which are prematurely ri 
How is this? are not the conditions the sane 
Let us examine. On cutting and tasting, we find 
the natural flavor of the frait, bat not in perfec. 
tion. Here is the catise: as ‘we dissect we find a 
grub lodged in the specimen, or that some injury 
has been sustained. ‘A chemical change has taken 
place'in the juices, but ‘thé conditions | ate evident- 
ly wanting. The process, as we have said, is gra- 
dual; and as, with the summer and fall varieties, 
the ‘conditions are all supplied by nature herself, 
so we have only to profit by the lesson, and carry 
it but with the winter varieties, imnitating natare, 
and following her motions as closely as we can. 

Secondly. A condition ‘of thé very first’ impor- 
tance, and without which other are of little con- 
sequence, is care in yuthering the crop. The very 
late Varieties ‘should be allowed to hang on the 
‘trees “as long’as ‘practicable: ‘They are not as 
‘sensitive to injury from frost’as the fall’ varieties, 


and’ need not be gatheréd“so early. ‘We’ are’ iit | 


clined to belive’ that's ¥ery common mistake is 
ih’ ‘gathering thé crop too soon. The’ test of the 
proper’ timé ‘to ‘take the fruit’ from the tree is the 
sten’s parting freely from the branch upon raising 
the pear gently in your hand, ‘If it parts’ easily, 
it is tithe to take the fruit; for otherwise it will 
soon ‘fall by its own watynt; but if ‘it has'to be 
torn awa ay ‘by forde, ‘and ‘the ‘steit broken, this 
condition is violated, and such fruit’ Will in most 


‘eases either shrivél’or-rot. And not only should | 


the'proper time in gathéring be observed, but the 
greatest possible care exercised in the hatidljng. 

Evéty peat should ‘be’ handled as Bingerly ai’ you | 
can. ‘Recollect* ‘that ’ you: éxpect evéty Otie of 
thesd 'to keep, and to bé'of great value fn the late 


winter or carly ‘Pay them: down’as if they 
avere made ofl and handle aa gently as'if you 
ied hold of your f — ‘babe... Reject every 

nine, ike an 3 imi fi your .lsbor 
‘and car¢ will a] lective ones. 
And me you ‘hiave rane os ‘and: subject Spon 
which to exercise your skill and a iy 





“Thirdly. We have now to go back again. to ra- 
ture, and ‘take a lesson from her. These gathered 
pears are like so many stones. They would make 
capital round-shot, where a battery had run short 
of ammuiition, and would stay'a line of rebel in- 
fantry as effectually as lead or iron. It is evident, 
then, that, ‘the process which is to soften’and ren- 
der them fit for food, must be » most gradual and 
slow one. ;; Thé next thought is, where shall they 
be put to undergo this process. Here is another 
stumbling block. We visited, a few days ago,’ 
friend who. is enjoying his firat year’s experience 
as en amateur in the country, and was shown by 
him a, fine lot. of windfalls—Duchess d’ Angonl- 
emes,and other later varieties. He had them very 
carefully ranged, on a carpeted floor i in, a bay, win: 
dow, through which the sun was,streaming upon 
them with tropical fervor, i in, the, vain hope of 
ripening them for use., They were begining ,to 
shrivel, most beautifully ; > we wish, we could color 
oup, meerschaum ,with, the same facility as, they, 
were being done. It is needless to add, we showed 
our friend his mistake, and he, saw it.: 

As the process of maturation is slow, the fruit 
must, be placed where ‘no ¢ause. will , interfere 
either to hurry or, retard, It isa very good prac- 
tice to carefully, wipe each pear and, wrap, in pa- 
per, (common newspaper will,do,) and then, to 
pack in small. boxes, using great care not to break 
off any of the stems; for we consider that much 
of the beauty of a well ripened pear lies ina well; 
preserved stem, and that the disfigurement. of 
losing it is about. equal to.a,cat’s being deprived 
of her caudal extreme. We. prefer,small boxes 
for obviqug, reasons ;, by smal). ‘boxes; ,we .mean 
such as would contain from a peck toa, half bush; 
el.. These. boxes, should now be. placed in some 
dark depository, either a dry. cellar, or, room, 
where the temperature is equable : and cold. Not 
80, cold, however, as to risk the ‘eongealing the 
juices of the fruit during severe ‘cold weather, but 
what might’ be ‘called a cool ‘store-room, which 
does not feel the heat of the house,. and the tem- 
perature of which i is not liable, to change | as fre- 
quently as the apartments « of the house which 
are heated; a mean tem rature of | say from 35: 
to. 40°, The fruit’ packed eway, each Variety ‘by 
itself, should ‘be kept here “natil near the time o 

ipuathe, Bay within three’ or four * weeks, consult 
ing the books for the period af ripening "of the 
r several varieties. ‘The pears . , ‘should then. be 
brought out, and Placed i in a room warmed 1 as the 
rest af the house) ‘and laid’ i bles or or shelyen 

where they can have Tight ht ss ir nba ‘where 
they wilt not freeze at sigh, 
ted room, which i is ‘warmed by fire ' hea 80. mue 


lie be pears w , and 
cesabe Hilaiy a to te ere Ree 4 
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ing prettier every day. Such pears as the Beurre 
d@’Anjou, under this treatment, will now become, 
miracles of beauty; and so, with all other late va-. 
rieties. They can be kept, and they are kept, 
and let in the season, when a pear is in. our ré- 
membrance as among, the: delights that were, we 
have a luscious frujt ripened in its own natural 
time, and -rewarding its posséssor richly for alb 
his care and trouble. ' 

Before. closing this article we would sah that) 
an, occasional looking after and turning over the 
fruit during the winter will do no harm. 

These comprise,:we believe, the: conditions of 
preserving winter, pears, and of bringing them ‘to 
a state of perfect ‘maturation. ‘Let them ‘be'car- 


* tied out by the amateur as above detailed, and’ 


we think he will cease to hold the language: with 
which ‘we set out, and will’ say rather, with us, 
that he has discovered the secret.— Horticulturist. 





Fruit Garden. ; 
Gathering and.storing fruit. . The: preseryation 


of winter fruit’ is a matter deserving more atten 


tion and care than is generally bestowed upon it, 
It is not now as formerly,,when fruit eaters and 
growers were content with a few month’s supply. 
Nothing less should’satisfy the cultivator than 3 


dish of fresh, ripe, fruit. eyery day in, the year.. 


Of course, very much depends upon judivious'se+ 
lection of trees, that ‘ripen fruit in rotation ; but 
the dependence for a wiiter supply lies mainly: in, 
the mode of keeping the late sorts through the 
winter and spring." The’ time of gathering ‘re- 
quires part'cular attention; if allowed to remain 
too long.on the tree, the .fruit becomes deterio- 
rated. It should be picked just as the séeds comi- 
inence “changing color. Thé sacrifice ‘of a few 
fruit i in ascertaining, this period i is of no import- 
atice compared with the: advantages ‘of having’ | 
thei stored ‘in proper season. Choosing a fine 
dry day, pick every fruit carefully by hand, guard 


“against bruising them in the slightest degree. 


Phe sthallest bruise Idys the foundation for pu- 
trefaction.. The object now isto, preserve, the 
juices of the fruit without subjecting them to'de~ 
tay. The way to insuré this is to’ place ‘thetn in 
a temperature which will neither drain them, of | 
their juices by evaporation, nor promote. deeay 
through damp. Light also’ should be excluded: 
The difficulty of keeping the finer fruits in cellars 
erise from either moisture or heat in these apart- 

ments. It has ‘been’ foand in the preservation of 
ice, that hotises constriietéd above ground, se- 
cured, from, external.influences, keep.it much .bet- 
ter than the best constructéd ‘ well.‘The same’ 
principles odeur' in the preservation of fruit.” An’ 
exclusive artificial, temperature. must,, be, main- 

téitied, as uniform as ‘possible, ».A minimum tem- 


‘tens the flavor of many varieties. 
-|| pends upon the keeping: and ripening of winter 





| perature of 34° and a maximum) of 40° may be 
considered the greatest fluctuation desirable. The 
‘principal difficulty lies.\in keeping a proper hy- 

' grometvical state in the atmosphere; should any; 


symptoms of damp or mildew appear, it’ should: 


‘be removed by ventilation: Care should be taken’ 


in ‘the admission of external air whenever: its: 
temperature is much above that of the room! 
‘When this is the case a deposition of dew will: 
take place and the evil be increased rather than 


lessened. 


Frequent and careful examination will be ne-, 


‘cossary to remove all that.show symptoms, ot de- 


cay,,such should, be promptly removed and every 
thing kept as sweet and clean as possible, The; 
late keeping pears, as Easter Beurre, require to 
be removed into a. warmer temperature, say about; 


65° fora, week, or ten days. before eating. This 


has a tendency. to.remove.all grittiness, and heigh-, 
So much de-, 


fruit, that many kinds of the highest repute. in, 
Europe haye been considered here, unworthy. of 
notice, simply from .want,of proper, treatment in. 
this respect. 

Planting trees should red proceeded, with with- 
‘ont, delay, the past, month hast. been peculiarly 
favorable for trenching..and: preparing soil,. The 
advantages of preparing soil when ina dry state 
_are:very great, as it crumbles’ and ‘mixes better, 
‘lays Open and ‘permeablé'to the atmosphere, and 
retains more heat. It is very hurtful. to clayey 
svils to work them in‘p wet ‘state. The effects 
may be traced in years afterwards in' the hard ce+ 
mented lumps which nothing: but lengthened ex- 
posure::to rain and frost!can pulverize)’ Where 
trees.are. to be permanently planted, they should 
be put ‘in the best condition,'and left as light and’ 
friable as possible, since it cannot: afterwards’ be 
‘remedied without injuring the'rovts, “Should the’ 
weather.continue favorable, planting may be con- 
tinued until the end of the’month, after that, ox- 
cept on very dry soil, and elevated locations, it 
will’ perhaps be as well -to' defer it until spring. 
We. must ‘again \urge tlie advantages of autumn 
planting; not only on account of there being more’ 
leisure to attend to it-dt this timie)‘and the soil 
in the*best possible conditioir for its pérfortnance ; 
but principally of the additional certainty that’ 
the trees ‘will make & good growth the’ following 
season, consequent upon the increase and estab~ 
lishment‘of roots during. Winter, and ‘the dimin-' 
ished ite of boeing hesara whos a mid atentiew 
occur. t-Nyiad Pile OD til / 

vlerandtegilt im anit ot w dls abeubtds hie 
ter pruned towards the end of the month. What 
ever mode of pruning is practised should be strict-! 
ly carried out.’ A’ continaed «change'of systems: 
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will be unsatisfactory. Nor, indeed, is this the 
proper season to commence ‘a change, ‘éven' should: 
one: be contemplated. ‘The managementof the: 
plant during summer must: be conducted with ‘rex 
ference to the winter pruning, so that the preseng: 
will! only be the completion’ of the years labor so! 
farias pruning is coneerned., ‘The: borders should: 
be:slightly forked over, adding a topdressing of 
woodashés, iw hich supply: ingredients largely used 
bythe grape ;' refuse charcoal: is very effective in’ 
preserving a proper devree of porosity. Avcover-' 
ing of six or €ight itiches of half rotted manuye 
may ther '‘be' spread‘on''the surface, which will’ 
ehtich the soil, and’ prevent’ frost’ front iujuring 
the'roots. es ; ls 399 a 
Oratige’ and’ Lemon’ ttées ‘should receive very 
little’ water from this ‘antil” spring, wher the’ 
wood is properly ‘ripened;'arid tlie soil képt con- 
paratively dry; a few degrees of frost will do them 
no harm. ‘If keptin a cellar no water will ‘be 
required) unless, as’ we’ liave ‘observed, in some 
cases 'they are placed near a furnace 'in order to’ 
keep them warm.’ This kindness, however, is en- 
titely- misplaced. A close éellar is sufficient: Fire 
heat is more injurious than beneficial, but where 
the plants’ are unavoidably set near heat, an oc- 
casional wateting will be required, to supply the 
evaporation from: the leaves.__W. Saunders. 





The Flaver of Fruit Improved by Thinning. 
idm the Journal of Horticulture are the fullew- 
ing, very: judicious, remarks on. the propriety of 
thinning fruit:+-¢I am quite:well aware that I 
need not tell. such:menas.Mr. Weaver: that the 
flavor of fruit, barring extreme sunless seasons, is 
entirely under the control of the: gardener, A 
dlever.man can command flavor; a dull man, when 
he; finds his his! fruit , flavorless,- makes idle cx- 
euses, Which) should.never be listened to. If a 
tree ‘trained to.a walk be'allowed to -ripen, say: 
ten dozen of fruit, when five. or six dozen only 
should. have. been. left, they, although they may: 
be of..« fair; size and.,color, suffer. in flavor to: an 
extent. scarcely eredible. |, How often ‘bas ‘the 
gardener | had occasion .to complain of his pears 
not. being good, althoqugh produced on fine trees 
trained against, malls?» He:complains of the sea- 
son; but. it.is.in most cases owing to the trees 
being allowed to bear just double the number 
they. ought to have done. . The. following, ought 
to be inscribed .on; every. wall, and in every fruit 
and, orchard | house >—By thinning. you. make in- 
different. fruit good. By crowding you. make good. 
fruit bad. If very fine and high-flavored fruit is 
wished. for, & tree capable. of bearing three dozen 
of médiumssized- peaches should: be allowed to’ 
bear: only: twelve or-fifteen. This thinning is ter-) 
rible; work for the amateur. It/is like: drawing a) 





tooth; ‘and’ every ftuit' ‘that ‘(falls to the grourd 
creates apang ; "but it:'must "be done. A small; 


_ sharp penknife is the*best' implement to employ} 


ahd is much better than tearing off the fruit with 
the finger and thumb. A well-formed peach’of 


_nectarine ‘tree; be it'bush or’ pyramid, with’ its 


fruit'properly thinned: and nearly ripe, is one of 
the most beautiful dSdject the: skilFof the etiltiva-: 
tor can produce. No camelia; or ‘orchid, or rose 
tree can be more so. ¥et this 1s an? object for 
which some {too many] gardenérs feel contempt.’® 


Hj 





lo + RINE MING GRAPE VINES, 

‘The fall is the best season ts pratié grapevines in all latitas 
deg, It is, hywever. a custom with seme grape growers, whe 
reside where winter protection of vines is not necessary, .ta 
ptune elther fn the winter orin the spring, before the sap be 
gind to flow, ('Thle custom avived, hs we'belleve. if mfiny cased’ 


\from neglect to prune in November; preceeding, rather that 


from any substantial reasons for.delaying this work, : $ychd 
‘We willnow lay down the principles on which pruning should 
be based ; and some portion of our Femarks will be addressed 
to the novice in grape culture. It is a well understood fact, 
with experienced grape growe s, that the’saiie cane’ or grape 
wood never bears butone crop.ofifruit, For instance, you have 
a yine that is cut down,to the ground in the fyll, in order to ob- 
tain all new wood. the next season, we will suppose, that you 
allow but one cane to grow, and every bad of this cane is ‘pres 
sumed. to throw outa lateral shoot. in 'the following. spring, 
which produce fruit at their bases, where, they connect with 
the parent cane,—Now, let us suppose that tnis vineis left une 
pruned, with all its lateral cdnes as they grew, and we will see 
where the frit is prodaceil the: néxt. season, |The original caite 
now produces no fruit; it has borne its only crop, and no art ,of 
mgt can make it produce another; but the laterals will each 
bear its crop, like thé original cane, and throw out other later- 
als to beat the fruit of the succeeding year, and so on until the 
vines would would become. an unwieldly ; mass of entangled 
canes, if left to the guidance of nature. It, therefore, requires 
thé’ band of man to restrain grape vines with a proper growth, 
and also to see that each season produces suitable wood for pro 
ducing the crop of that which is to follow. by 
There is, properly speaking, but one system of pruning—the 
renewal system, which comprehends the yearly renewing of 
néw wood to bear fruit; bit there are scores of ways of train 
ing vines ;,and the grape |grower} should: héve, bis mind fully 
made up as regarde the system of training he desires to adopt, 
before he commences to prune. The reader will now probably 
éxpect us to give‘our opinion on the best méthods of training 
vines ; but to do justice to that subject, we ought to write # 


special ajticle on it, filling several.colninns of this paper; and. 


therefore, we can eay but little on that point at present, 

It depends in a great measure, what vuréety of grape you de: 
siré to train, to be able to give the proper information. A viné 
that will grow fifty feetin aeeason, and spread over # square 
rod of ground, should be trained differently from one that {§ ® 
slow grower, und never extends its canes, {i « season, beyond 
some few fees. For instance, the: Delaworé, a slow growing 
variety; may be! trained to stakes, while the Concord would, do 


better trained toa trellis, as it is 8 rampant grower, and could 


not well be cotifined to a wingle stake. 

{When vines bre trained to trellises, generally two good,strohg 
canes are. produced the third year, (where! vines have not beer 
re-set, which puts them back one season, to be used as hori- 
zontal arms, each extending ‘ix to ten feet, about eighteen 
inchés from ‘the ground. The laterals are ‘all’ trained perpeti- 
dicularly, a& they sheot off from the arins-anil ent back in Aup 
gust, when they have reached beyond the-height of the trellis, 
seven to efght feet. In November, at pruning time, each alters 


_ natté sine ts cut down to'the Yast eye, néar the horizontal ‘ari 


Those canes not cut down-aré the fruit bearing wood of the 
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fotiowing yéar, while the buds left dmthecancécut’ down will 
produce the fruit: bearing wond of the'suceeeding’ Beason; and 
po'on from year to‘yeut, éadh altetnate'cane is cut down to'one 
Wud, being every’cane that has piodaced a wep of frit}! ‘afer 
bead systent Has become pe' feet. |"'>" 

‘The only other system of training vires, much ‘practiced, is 
that 6f tying them to stakes. Pls German vine dressers tn 
Obio' mostly ‘adopt thiseystem, in training'the Catawba “grape, 
which is the priticipal variety grown there in vineyards, Théy 
eurve around ‘the vines—two eaties to ench—and tle them ‘in "4 
circle; but that system does not do'as well with ‘our rampant 
pative wines, such as the ‘Isabella and’ ‘Concord, ‘It ‘will ane 
swer,bowever, by setting the stakes from two or three foet wpart 
so that the canes can be made to cover the entire pace slong 
the rows of vines ins vineyard, 

THiumine.—If the surplus wood is wanted to propagate from, 
it may be cat either into Jong’or short cuttings, A Tong cut- 
ting contains, at least, two buds, and when the joints are short, 
three or four buds, or eyes, “When the eyes are "from efght to 
twélve inches apart, there is no necessity to have more than two 
‘to a long cutting, which; when set in’ the ground, willl allowits 
lower eye to be full 6 to eight inches below the surface of the 
poll. 

Short cuttings consist of a single eye only to each, and ‘are 
‘propagated in the open air, by placing them horizontally about 
one inch and a half below the surface, and. kept moist in ‘dry 
weather by hand watering. On this system of making cuttings 
double the number of vines can be produced, from .a given 
number of cuttings, than ean by setting the long cuttings in 4 
@iegonal position, as they should be set, as the lower eye ‘in the 
latter: case forms the roots of the plants, where -os in the former 
case an upright cane, as well as roots, is produced. The one 
eye system is attended frequently w ith agreat deal of labor, in 
watering, while the other generally requires no water, except 
what the clouds supply. 

You first select .wo, or more i syon please, of the best canes 
the vine has produced, ‘either such as were entirely grown, the 
present season (and always select such when they are to be 
found of well ripened wood, and suffictent length,) orthose that 
contuin the most new wood,and these are:to be es fruit- a 
ing canes for next season, 

Sometimes, when care has not been taken to grow canes, os 
pecially for producing fruit the next.season, one ‘has to depehd 
onthe laterala of the-fruit-beaving canes of the présent: sen~ 
son, in which case, every! one is:safficlent, which’will give you 
enopportunity, if desired, te grow a'supply. of fruit-bearing 
wood the next season, from the laterals cut eee to’ one eye 
Barat Amertean, +: 0055 

Longevity of the Apple Tree. 

‘We have just been shown an apple gathered trom atree more 
than one hundred and sixty years old. It stands 01 the grounds 
éffdward IT Seanian, of Jetasalem, Long Island. “How much 
thord than « handred and sixty years’ have’ ‘elapsed since this 
tree'Was planted is not known, but that it hag at least reached 
that'ngo is certain, ‘The’ tréé Hins’a lirgé’ top and bears abun- 
dantly, although, like om indfviduats of our owh | species who 
make a fait appearanes, it 18 decayed “atid hollow ° within, the 
hea having mouldered away, The age assigned to the finer 
VaHleties of tho apple tree is from fifty to eighty years, though 
it fs'stid' that with proper care and attention they may be pre- 
srved‘and keptin bearing much lobger. In 9 wild styte the 

apple tree is said to be ver long-lived, and Evelyn, in his “Dis- 
course of Fruit Trees” refers to the spectilations of an author, 

whim he calls “our honést countryman Lawson,” of whom he 
anys: 

“But in our more modern author's calculation’ for fruit trees 
a suppose he’ rieans pears and apples), his allowance is three 
ba years for growth, as many more for their stand, as he 

nis it, and thiree andred, for thelr. decay, \ which does, in the 

tal, diiount to no less than filne hundred years.” 

“Phe ‘séems abundantly éxtravagant.. Certain it is that of ore 
chards planted in this conntry, eighty years since few trees are 
now Femaining. The ar is a tree of much greater longevity, 
Wé kiiow of peat trees on n Long Island which may be fairly es- 








timated fo bé a hunded / jee: fift q rs! old or thekgsbouts, 
Lawson quotes a Fre ok au thor, ost; at affirming that he 
had seen pear-trecs four hundred years old. An apple-tree, 
however, that has bi#vived tife fapser of # tedindred and sixty 
yop is is qpuriosity. f in this qpuatry: Gq eey ad at 2e Yorker. 


Peo) Be) 
Pear ‘trees are standing in, Detgoit, planted by ‘the View 
settlers over one hundred and fifty years ago, and they bear 


protisely w ithout Presenting any symptoms of deéay, ; 





i 


oes Planting. Trees, ,.. 

If our city could'have justice ‘done it’ it might 
be fendered one of the most beautiful in’ thé’ west; 
but, while the old, Locusts are dying or. dead 
quite .too little is being done ‘to. supply their 
places. « Our citizens could not have a better Fall 
than this for lelping | us .to beautiful avenues. of 
Elms, Maples, Lindens. and. other native beauties. 
The leaves’ have’ fallen so early tis’ to" give ‘usa 
tilich “longer transplanting’ season than usual, 
Ww ill. not those: good, peaple who have “ had it in 
mind” so many years toi set’ trees ‘before their 
hotties také advantage Of the présent’ Opportunity? 
It would add not only to the beauty of the city, 
and of tlicir homesteads, but to the: pride which 
every'citizen should feel in ‘his plage’ of ‘tesidenceé, 
There is one advantage in Fall, planting; that, if 
the‘trees are-properly staked and mulched, they 
are’ ready to start in ‘the ‘spring and make 'a full 
year’s, growth; whilst, those. which, are, planted 
in the Spring are checked for. the year. 

Do, good’ citizens, cut’ down ‘those ' ghostly old 
dead .Locusts, and. fill, their places with thrifty, 
young Elms or Maples. If he be “a benefactor to 
his race who mak; two blades of grass to grow 
where but one grew,.before,” what, shall wwe, say, 
of him who makes .a,poble, tree rear its head 
where nothing grew before.? A little ‘less private 
speculation, a little ‘more ‘publie'spirit ‘will’ mike 
the word Adrian suggestive of wi. that is plonsant 
and beautiful. © tio 

The above is from’ the ' Ades Expositor, and 
is applicable to every city and, town, . Let,every 
man.set out shade: trees in front of .his residence 
or'property, arid in five years he will thank him- 
self’ for the little trouble and Reb ‘of the un- 
dertaking, 





To Mae CaBBAGE’ Heans.—Editors of the Cul- 
tivator :—I am in’ doubt, and it may be'sd with 
others, in regard to the ' best’ ‘method ‘to produce’ 
good heads of cabbage, or as to a way to mnake 
them lead in the fall. ' ‘I was informed 4 few days. 
since by a gentleman about seyenty years of age, 
that he had made it a practice for years to break 
down the under leaves from, the head, thereby 


| letting the sap calculated, for the;whole plant pass 


up into. the main, head, which would make ‘them, 
solid, - A> little, salt, sprinklod .on, each head jis. 
said.to be useful.. Should any one know of a bet- 
ter way than to strip off these — leaves I. 
should: like to read it. WwW. Pe 


Brattleboro’, Vt. a taf) nixtiso 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIFE IN | FARTABY. 


A Summer's Ride bepoud the Great Wall of 
China. 


A work has recently been published in London under the 
title of “ Travels on Horseback in Mantchou Tartary,” which 
farnishes a most interesting picture of life and manners in that 
comparatively unknown cotntry. The ride was made on Tar 
tar punies, in the heat of summer. with the thermometer ihdi- 
esting in the shade one hundred aud eight degrees, the travel- 
lers stariing from Tien-tsin and proceeding to the ancient Tar- 
tar city of Monkden. The accommodations on the route were 
of the poorest character; at'one place, which may be taken 98 
68 sample of all, the interior of the inn was.so beastly that the 
travellers sleptin the court yard, in the open air, making their 
éouch of a door pushed down for the purpose and stretched 
above a rickety manger. Stale, hard-boiled egge and “ brik ” 
tea of unexampled bitterness _ the lutter served up in muden’ 
crusted basing; -were all the food that could be procured, and 
for this sorry fare the inconceivable charge was made of four 
thotisund * cash,” or, intelligtbly rendered the exorbitant ‘sum 
of.sixteen shillings and eight pence. 

« Finally, crossing an arid plan, the travellers, came. “suddenly 
upon one of those sights which have been held as an evidence 
of divilfzation: 
SA high, branchless'trunk of p tree rises: before us like a lan- 
tern pole, with a little ronstructed box resembling a hen-cage 
fixed at the top. We were, about to pass it, in the conviction 
that it was intended for a‘beacon to guide travellers aciuss’ the 
waste by night, andiwere dutifully placing such thoughtfulness 
of the Jocal rulers to their credit, when, drawing near..to. its 
foot, we were disgusted, to find the cage contained a human 
hesd—or the jremains uf one—black, decomposed and crow- 
pecked, The ‘horribly /ghast!y face looked down upon ns 
through che bottom spars; for the skull, partially dragged out 
of the box by the carrion birds, still kept hold of the plaited 
queue which was tied round the pole to prevent the loathsome 
kites and erows tearing it away altogether before it had falien 

pleevs,” 

This hideoug object was the head oe robber, and many me- 
a of the same kifd were afterwards seen, 

A ‘TRAIN OF MANDARING. | 

sn the travellers advanceil, they encounteredinow and then 
wanderers like themaelves, and ainong others a party of mada- 
rins.in a clumsy, covered wagon, attended by an escort of braw- 
ny, well armed horsemen. 

“To every saddle was hung its matchlock or sword; the first 
with its muzzle stopped by s plug; or red horsebair,.was sus- 
pented by the sling to the high peak of the crapper, while the 
sabre, {ns leatnern scabbard, dépended by two loops from the 
side, in which position it might hang withoat incohvenionce to 
its proprietor, These wanderers were the finest men we -hed 
seen fur a long time—tall and loosely formed, their musonlar 

es enveloped inthe ordinary thin blue or white cotton 
jacket, and trousers that barely served to cover them; their 
fevt and ankles buried ia-wide guiter-like socks, which served 
also to contain the lower portion of the legs.of their. trousérs; 
their necks were quite exposed, and their heads surmounted by 
atraw hats wider in the brim, that any Spaniard's sombrero, 
from under which their massive faces, eovered with dust, in 
patches, in others as brown as sepia, louked out upon our small 
party withah expression of stupid curlosity and wonder quite 
characteristic of those country folks. plainly indicating that 
thongh their’ eyes wore sluggisbly at work their miuds had lit 
, tle to do in speculating about us. 

“ Their masters in the wagons, during the whole of our halt 
and attempted conversation with sundry members of the rough 
and ready escort never relaxed the rigid twist of stern ineog- 
nigance iato which they had thrown ‘their physiognomies as 
soon as we came in sight, though their smothered inquisitive- 
nesa mp+t have punished them severely, Sometimes we made 
certain that a movement was required to ease their tiresome 














tatlea da A anti 
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position, which gawant, 
in our direction, when, perhaps they. may have caught a 
glimpse of our boots or asquint at the visible portion of our 
saddles, though their stoical full-moon faces betrayed them 
not. Sometimes their official, buttoned, extinguisher looking 
summer-hets required uwdjustment. either. on their heads 
or the sides of the roof, when something very much akin toa 
fartive stars at our faces was undoubtedly attempted, though 
their stolidly fixed eyes were gazing vacantly, before them 
in, less than a second afterwards. Their arrogant pride 
would not sanction their manifesting the faintest. approach, :to 
civility for the gratification of their all but irrepressible prying 


wonder. 
PICTURE OF AN INLAND VILLAGE., 


In the interior districts the travellers found the country 
much more attractive, with evidences of careful cultivation, 
One of the the villages in this region is thus described : 

* For nearly fifteen miles our path layin the midst of this 
abundant grain producing country, and led us thryugh these 
domestic and prosperous scenes, We quitted them with hearty 
regret when the cart began to trundle from the scrimp to a 
wider road, descending fromm the fertile slope to the unpretende 
ing roomy main street of the little town or village Han-chung, 
Our entrance having been both rapid and abrupt, the people 
were thrown into.a lively state of confusion, rushing out of 
doors, hurriedly banging to doors and gates, flying gladly out to 
meet, and flying with terror away, from us—the gentler portion 
ofthe community involving themselves in the medee in a. very 
ungracefal and unfeminine manner. Luckily, 9, grey-bearded 
old countryman, leading a horse with a pair of panniers on its 
back, pulled up at one side of the road to make way for us, and 
after a friendly stare and gape, throwing his rugged umbersha- 
ded features into the most agreeable and welcome contortions, 
he bawled out his sentiments of admiration to the throng in an 
unmistakable volley of ‘How can—how can !—beautifal sight, 
grind sight!’ This certainly allayed the fears and commotions 
of the most terrified, The midday halt was in the only auberge 
the place could boast; and in 4 primitive *bothy’in the court- 
yard we were content to refresh and re-t ourselvesas best we 
might.” 

CURIOSITY OF |THE PROPLE. 

At this village the people displayed none of the stolid inaife 
ference exhibited by the mandarins, 

* The inn, all the entrances thereto, with the eourt yard and 
our own door-posts and window, were carried by the’ rustic, 
without s show or feint.of opposition from the proprietors, and 
every paper pane, wooden or inst screen or partition, capable 
of penetration, was bored and rent by finger or instrumont. for 
the scrutiny and information of the hungrylot outside. Those 
wedged and woven nearest us were tov much afraid, to intend 
on keeping their gronnd, or too;much emaged to talk; but ma- 
ny were the questions and remarks bandied about by those 
pressing and jostling in the rear. 

Finding we did not murder and eat them, they soon became 
confident enough, and two or three even ventured within the 
doorway, through which they were requested to retire again, 
as their tobacco fumes were anything but aromatic; -while 
those who saw everything distinctly, passed on Genera, 
with their ewn comments, of our marvellous costume, ways 0 
eating, and general inexpressibly odd appearance. A perfect 
fermentation in the whole mass arose when they began to dese 
eribe the curious style in which we wrote, our pens, and, sbove 
all, the pencils, which they evidently belfeved to be something 
miraculous in being capable of writing over, whole pages with- 
out ink. One spectacled r table oid man fairly pushed bis 
way to where I sat, and only stayed his inquisitivneness when 
the goat like beard of his was sweeping over my book, and I 
cvuld contain my laughter no longer, Not in the least ashamed 
or daunted at the Jength to which his unmanageable curiosity 
had carried him, he began to turn over the leaves, examing the 
quality of the paper, and especially adiniring ite glossiness, and 
then, after chuckling and nudding his delight—he must have 
been s paper manufacturer or a schoolmaster—he presented tg 
with his fan for our worshipful autograph to be inscribed there- 
on by such a mysterious stylet, Already one side was figured 
Over with inscriptions—black, clear, and very neatly painted= 
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90, fancying ourselves highly bonoregby this pompliment, | we 
felt bound tu propitate a short liyed; friendship, by, complying 
with bis reasonable demand, and ap, the other, sidé penned s 
regular chronological detail of our names, date of pur departure 
ron Tien-tein, arrival at the village and probable destination 
Before we had finished our job half ‘a dozen, worthies, with a 
fiké nuinber uf fans, were in apdn us for the same’ token of ‘our 
eohdescension and esteem ; and soon thé ‘oniuokers dtitstdé “had 
senttled off atid returned, each possessed of o/néw fan, ‘destined 
to become a fuivily curio for the future.” } } procs 
A TARTAR-BRAUTY. 
, At Lanchow the-travelers weté fascivated by s ‘Tartar beau- 
ty, who is thus described : . ¥ : 
“In addition to eyes of indescribable loveliness, were checks» 
fike’the almond flower; lips like tie’ peach’s ibléom, eyebrows 
asthe witluw leaf, and} when she moved tua morecomfortuble 
standing pluce, footateps like the lotus flower, The contour o¢ 
the fuce was slightly oval,the teatures regular and pleasing, with 
flo tenilency to the pug nose and coarse lips ohe' sees every day 
in the strécts) There was, too, such ‘® sweét dimpled chin; 
But, greatly tv our chagim, it wore a glaring wask of paint and 
powder—sailing ambituous.y under false colore, That comely 
face, and faultlessly chiselled neck, and the womanly brow that 
must have. been fair before, are all grievously soiled: with gyp- 
pum or sume other blanching, substance spread over them; 
8 rather strong and irregular tinge of carnation ornaments each 
ehetk, and ‘the’stnall inouth 1s made’ littlé téo conspletous by 
thelarge daub of erimson placéé on theaniddle of thé pouting 
underlip; the eyebrows are gracefully, embowed jnto. 9,thin 
erescentic line of intense black, that overhung lids not deformed 
by tuo much of the almond shaped slit between them ; at ‘their 
inner corners on the vase of the nose is a small circluar’ patch 
of vermillign, and a larger one oneach temple. From: ebch of 
the exquisitively moulded ears hung a heavy ring of jade stone 
of the réal falt sooay color. The hair—sleek and dark —is gath- 
ered upin twe bows on each sidejand the back hair bangs ina 
long plait down the back, while between the. bows flutters a 
large blue butterfly on the slightest movement of ber head, 
setting off this style of wearing the hair in quite an artful way. 
The’ neck was ancovered~ unless by the paint and the whole 
of the figure, except just the bottoms of a pair of light pink 
trousers, wasbid by a long wide robe of figured bluesilk,bound 
with white, on which a perfect menagerie of birds and beast, 
Was cinbroidercd, “THe cuffs of fhe very reomy sleeves were 
turned ppiwith the same material, (on) whieh a Jandseupe of 
sowe kind or other wag delineated by the, same laburius methud 
The Uetty fort — thanks dete fete Were natufal; bind bleép3 ¢¥- 
hibited Tu'a pair of shoes, that, for brightness cf bug. and ele- 
gunce of design in the flowers that cdvered them, might have 
n burrowed from the chuicest collection ip the Sultan's :ha: 
ret; though the’cluiney additiua of a thick’ white cloggy sole, 
in shape Itke # gma}l inverted p}ranitd, did potiqifite satisfy us 


{othe hasty survey. we were making.” 





Platy Talk. 

_ Af you are ho!low-hearted, and animated by no 
high and ennobling sentiment—if you ‘have no 
principle, and sneer at virtue and-religion, you 
¢an not be a gentleman... Your. manners may be 
fascinating, but they are the glitter of the ser- 
pent. Your clothes may be of the' richest, they 
only serve to hide a rascal. There is no restraint 
upon you but;law and public. opinion, |. Youhunt 
for prey under @ spacious garb, and decoy with a 
lying tongue, ‘Your face weats a smile but your 
heart is full of rottenness most foul, You’ never 
can give out the ring of the: true coin—it’s no use. 
_A silly mother thinks she can make more than 
women out of her daughtere. She toils in the 
kitchen, and they simper.and drawl nonsense ,in 





the parlor... She rises with the,sun to get. break- 
fast, while, they, read the last novel.in)bed. . She 
toils, over the |washtub, while. they drum on the 
piano. The earnings of the farm are squandered 
to put on their backs, and to put them in a fash- 
ionable. school., They are,reared in idleness and 
beeome accomplished babies, utterly ignorant of 
all the womanly, ; knowledge so creditable.to the 
sex, and unfit for anything! but to dress, finely, 
talk nonsense, and marry, simpleton like, them- 
selves. ‘Jt’s no use, mother, your silly dream will 
never be realized, SOS ECy vitae! 

*, A: young man—smooth-faced . stripling—with | 
little breeding and Jess sense, ripens fast, and: be- 
lieves himself an exceedingly nice ‘young man. 
He chews tobacco, swears, genteely, coaxes em- 
bryo imperials with bear's grease, plays cards,and 
atays with the “women” a ross, the, gate by moon 
light., .At concerts he eats peanuts, and manifests 
his ill-breeding by iJl-timed stamping and slang 
p'rases. He stares at every lady he meets, pulls 
up his shirtcollar, and snidbrs ‘at’ thé bégrimmed 
laborer a8 he passes him in the street. It is no 
use, young sir, you will never be,a,man, , ;; 

‘""" “ on Dark Rooms. 
Florence Nightingale’s * Notes o 
contain the following useful hints: 5 
"A dark bouse is always an unhealthy house, al- 
ways an ill-aired bouse, always a dirty house, 
Want of light stups growth ¥ ‘promotes scrofu- 
la, rickets, &c., among hi dren. People lose 
their health in.a dark house, and. if theyg get il. 
they cannot get well again in it: Three out, of 
many negligencies and ignorances ip managing the 
health of a house I will here, mention..as, speci« 
mens. First, that the female head in charge of 
any building does not think it necessary to visit 
every hole and corner of it,every day. How can 
can she expect that those under her will be more 


careful to maintain her housé in a Healthy condi 

tidn than she who is in-charge’ of “it 7 emorared 
that it 's not considered essential to air, to & ft 
and clean robms while uninhabited; whichi' is 
fimply ignoring the first elementary notion of 
sanitary things, and laying the’ ground ‘for all 
kinds of diseases. Third, that one window is con- 
sidered enough to air a room. Don’t’ imagine 
that if you who are’ in eharge don’t look to all 
‘these things yourself, those’ under you’ will be 
thore careful than ‘you are. It appears as if the 
part of the mistress was to complain of ‘her ser- 
yants and to accept their’ excuse—not to show 
them there need be neither complaints or excuses 
made. .' 


A‘Mammornu Sweer Potaro:—Albert A. Webb 
—gunner at Saint Cloud—showed us yesterday a 
sweet potatoe which sur d avything of ‘the 
kind we have ever met ‘with, measuring thirty in- 
ches in length, and weighing eighteen pounds. 
The vegetable was .grown on a plantation near 
the moth of Red river, owned by Major Ackley, 
of the rebel ‘army, and was brought up the river 
by one of uncle Sain’s boys, as « natural curiosity. 
—Cairo News. \ 
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‘Maena CHa? a’ Beaten-The famous stallion 
“Magna Charta,” ‘the *haridsomest’ ‘and’ fleetest 
horse in the State, was’beatén in’ Detroit on Wed- 
nesday, 28, inst.)fn three straight liéats: His compe- 
titor was a horse bitlierto' unknown in this State, 
but famous: in Canada andthe East as“ Sleepy 
Bill” and “Canada Bill” ‘He goés’ now by the 
name of “ Tartar.” He is of Tippo ‘stock, and 16 
at present ownéd’ by’Mr. Irwin, of New York; 
who purchased ‘him from ‘parties in Canada! “Hé 
is said to’ have ‘made “his ‘mite upon ‘the ‘Long 
Island Course in 2:23. The timé’niade in’ Detroit 


was 2:34, 2:474 and 21244. Magna was said to be’ 


in a poor condition, and broke repeatedly and 
badly; while Tartar did not d6 his best at all, but 
simply kept cleverly, out ofthe way ‘of ‘his ‘com* 
petitor, Both horses live niade ‘much ‘better 
time, but there ¢an ‘be no doubt that our ‘favorite 
Michigan horse has nearer’ — wake ‘bhan his 
— atin] tay 

Tax on meacbened, Avimals, ye 

‘Section 79 of the Excise Law provides that ali 
persons slanghteritig | ‘dattlé, ete., for sale, shall 
make monthly return theredf,; and’ ‘pay thie tax 
therefor ; and, “in ud or evasion, the 
party offending “shaft rity ¥ Abn yer rs per head 

r any cattle, éalvés, ho oes, ot or sheep so slaughter, 

ed, upon which’ the’ duty is fraudatently withheld, 
evaded or attempted to be evaded.” t has been 
décided by the Coninissioner of Intétnal Revert, 
that all cattle, sheep pr’ liogs, slaughtered Sor sale 
are su s~ to the duty prescribed in ‘section 7d 
of the Excise Law, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1863 

‘his rile is ap} licable to farmers slaughtering 
for sale cattle ‘thei’ own, , Relate, ‘as well’ as 
other persons.” ma) ts. r 


ms U8 ‘ehdésde | Pekin: Sena 

‘No portion of the west, is better haaptea to 
fruit-raising. than, the, Saginaw. Valley, ,. Apples, 
Pears and Plums, can, be cultivated to, better. ad, 
Yantagy then in, almost any other, portion, of our 
western country, only plant the trees..and give 
them the i eT 'y are. 

Capt..C. D. Little of this city, has given, his 
attention “somewhat, ‘to fruit-rainsing and. has al: 
ready accumulated man, choice, varieties of fruit, 
He placed, upon, our table the orbs Say a choice 
variety (th Newton Pippin) produg froma 
graft. only, three years old, which. were. the, finest 

mens we ever, saw-—one 0 these apples 
weighed a ponadn, He has other, varieties of 
apples equally as good. He has also some eighteen 
varieties of chien Pears. Capt. Little authorizes 
us ta say to the. fanmers of this. section tliat / he 
will furnish them grafts jwithout, charge, for the 
purpose of improging, their fruit, Thisis,a com- 
mendable offer;,and, we shave no doubt our farmers 
who are engaged in, fepibcnsioing, will: ally appres 
ciate ee Republicay. ; 


‘During’ the. week; ‘past ‘several Dian. clips of 
wool have been sold in this maeket at prices rang- 
ing from 70 to 73 cents. — Howell Repub. 














Lance Perci.—Wé were shown, a few days 
sincé,'a peach raised in Mendon,’ Adams ‘Co. Tl 
which apr el 11 itéhes in citcuniference, and 
weighed, We vunces. There is no mistake in thesé 

gures. weighed and measured it ourselves, 
ig was of the Farly, Crawford variety, and was 
rajsed on the farm of Abraham Benton, and Bro,, 
and, brought.to, Grand Haven cag Robert Tegeat, 
Esq.—Grand Haven Union. 


ce ee ee | 





Bance!Piums.—Dy' McKenzie: presented us a 
few days s‘nce, with a few of the largest, plums 
raised, on, his place in ‘this, village, it has been.our 
to look upon in a'long time. One of them mea- 
sured 6} itiches around one ‘way'and 69 inches thé 
other... Ifany, person.,has larger .or better we 
would be most happy to handle a word of: wengee 
Sanilac Jeffersonian. 





An Epitor Soup: The editor of an English pa 
pér'was recently’ presented with ‘a ‘stone upon 
which.wWere carved the following, letters.. The 
editor was:informed  that».the stone was taken 
front an ‘old building, and’ he was ot eines to 
solve the’ IeeHP HOM, It read; 


dou) Kore niin a ut $10 wee aed ATT 
Leror *4 tow ‘Ubrits 

Hei | Dgenthsharaia trent IlsAg 
A » dn. | Stanhen 


« Eminent men’were called ‘in to consult: upon 

the matter, ‘and after an immense amount of time 

consumed, they, were. informed that on. the. stone 

Was 3), “ Bui Sy sou vit te 
“i For cattle to rub their tails against |” ’ 
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Farmers’ ‘Mutual Ins. Comp. 
“Of Oxford, Chartered June.19, 1862, 


CAPT AD Tut. 1 950,000, 
EP SURPLUS, 4s» $2588" 67. ef 


His Company, unlike any other Farmers’ Insurance Com- 

pany, is restricted by its Charter to the Insurance of pri- 

vate dwellings and the iain outbuildings connected with 
them and their contents? 

Owners of this class of perty, especially the farming com- 
munity — re lg rigs thf at Once teed pong ory sey 
tages afforde or; on th an; it 
being wholl adodhot’  S.RRRARY 0 frases sustained by com- 
panies that. bolngs ie thei risks manufaetories, mills, taverns’ 
stores, and other a hasardgae’ property, 

he Direetors offer the ‘folowing summary of the'r plan of 
operation 
Tat. Risks’ will De taken’only on private dwelling houses and 
the 4 usual out-buildiggs connected with them and their ;cone 
nts. 


© 

and, Nomore.than twa thipils the. value of any building ine 
sure 
$d. Personal poopenty insured at ite’fal¥ cath’ value. 

Pr No appl cation or a. longer, athe accepted than three 
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& SNYDER, Publishers of the Michigan Farmer, Detroit 
én order to ensure immediate attention. 


‘TO POSTMASTERS, 


We often receive returned papers, with merely the name 


of the subscriber upon them, and not the zown, in such cases it 
is difficult to find them, as we are obliged to go over 200 pages 
of names. Will they please to add the name of the Post Office, 
“ Postmasters are responsible for the subscription of a news- 
paper or magazine, as long as they allow it to be received at 
their office, after it fs uncalled for, or refused by the person to 
whom it is directed. The Postmaster General requites that a 
written note shall be sent to every publisher, that his paper or 
works lie dead in that office.” 





The Monthly Report of the Department of 
Agriculture, 


The monthly report which has just been issued 
from the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, given a comparative statement of the condi- 
tion of the crops, is the most valuable that has 
yet been sent forth. It gives tabular statements 
of much value on other subjects, but there are 
some matters and statements in it we consider 
wrong, and actually.demands explanation. There 
are other suggestions with which we cannot agree, 
and which might be as well canvassed now as at 
any future time. 

The Commissioner, in the introductory part of 
the report calls attention very properly to the 
necessity of endeavoring, ‘by the appliances of 
science and art,” and by introducing improved 
seeds and valuable articles of produce to increase 
the productions of the soil, but he takes occasion 
to say also. 

“A thorough system of scientific and practical 
education in “all the branches of ‘agri¢ulture is 
certainly of the highest importance, and while 
the department is doing what it can with the 
means at its disposal in the promotion of know- 
ledge on the subject, it is believed that the estab- 
lishment by the government of an experimental 
farm and agricultural school would afford large 
and better facilities for the acquirement of a 
thorough education, which is so indispensible to a 
successful prosecution of the profession of hus- 
bandry. We have only to look to the activity 
with which agricultural schools have been found- 
ed on > continent of Europe, and especially in 





Great Britain, if we desire to ascertain the esti- 
mation in which such institutions are held there. 

“Few of the leading German states have neglect- 
ed to provide, at public expense, some institution 
or other designed for the improvement of agri- 


culture. 
“In the kingdom of Prussia there are seyeral — 


well-sustained schools with extensive model farms, 
comprising, in the aggregate, over five thousand 
acres of land. Botanic gardens and valuable her- 
bariums are also provided, with other facilitiesfor — 
the education of youths designed for husbandry. 

“About twenty years since the Emperor of Rus- 
sia established a school in the neighborhood of 
St.’ Petersburg, which has been attended with 
much success, 

“The imperial schools of France have exerted a 
wide influence in the agricultural progress of that 
country. Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, all have their 
institutions for the increase and dissemination of 
agricultural knowledge, and the English govern- 
ment has been constant and decidedly successful in 
its support of schools established for the educa- 
tion of the farmer and the protection of his rights. 

Each congressional district could be represent- 
ed by farmers eager to enlarge the boundaries of 
their information, and the aspiring youth upon 
whom the country depends for the development 
of its resources in the future, could be trained up 
to usefulness and honor in the most material of 
industrial pursuits. 

“As this project would require the authority of 
Congress, and an appropriation of the means of 
carrying it into execution, it is suggested, especial- 
ly to those immediately interested in agriculture, 
and to all of our citizens who are benefitted by an 
advancemerit of this interest, to do all they can in 
influencing their representatives to give to.the 
subject that consideration which its importance 
demands, and from which the most beneficial re- 
sults will certainly ensue; and the commissioner 
will be pleased to receive an expression of the 
opinions of those interested in this subject. The 
commissioner derives great encouragement in the 
advancement of these views by the very general 
interest manifested by the farmers of the country 
in the meteorological and other scientific portions 
of these reports prepared from the observations 
of the Smithsonian Institution, showing their 
high appreciation of the employment of scientific 
education in forwarding agricultural interests.” 

Now the United States, has already made the 
most. ample provision for the establishment of 
Agricultural Schools and Colleges in the several 
States, and these institutions which are now get- 
ting. fairly into operation, have not yet had time 
to evince these ability to second the department 
in its efforts. Any attempt, therefore, to estab- 
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lish or even to agitate the proposal to found by 
Congress, a great central Agricultural or scien- 
tific school, we would be inclined to regard as in- 
terfering most unjustifiably and unnecessarily with 
the State institutions ; and we doubt the wisdom 
of even making the suggestion at the present 
time, when all the resources of the general gov- 
erment, all tke energies of Congress, and every 
mind should be directed towards crushing out 
the infernal conspiracy that has attempted to di- 
vide the country, towards over coming and de- 
stroying the military power which is its heart, 
and towards annihilating the institution that is 
the enemy of civil and religious liberty. It may 
be said that it is the duty of Congress to provide 
a school for education in agriculture and the 
arts of peace, as much as it is to keep up West 
Point, and to'provide for education in the art of 
war; but the constitution reserves to the Federal 
government the power to make war, and it does 
not reserve to itself the power to promote agri- 
culture. The appropriations which were made 
by the late Congress, for the establishment and 
aid of Agricultural Colleges in the several States, 
are destined to do an immense amount of good in 
the very direction to which the Commissioner 
aims, but these institutions must have time to 
grow into the knowledge and affections of the 
people whom they are designed to aid. We think 
that if Congress, in fullowing up these appropria- 
tions, would grant to the head of the Agricul- 
tural Department not supervisory powers, but 
visiting and examining powers, it would neces- 
sarily stimulate competition, and would be en- 
abled to advise with their severa] Boards of con- 
trol,as to the right methods to be pursued to pro- 
mote the usefulnes sof the new school, aspractical 
experiments of agriculture, in the several climat- 
ic regions of the United States, and they in re- 
turn would render back tothe Bureau of Agri- 
culture, information and results which would 
render it more eminently useful and spread abroad 
_ & higher and more successful system. 


STATEMENTS OBTAINED FROM THE REPORT. 


We learn from this report that the estimated 
amount of the crop of wheat in the United States 
for 1863 leaving out ‘Tennessee, Texas, Lousiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina and Virginia; is 191,068,239 bush- 
els, being an increase of 1076,739 over the crop 
of 1862 in the same States. According to these 
tables, Michigan produces more wheat than the 
State of New York, last year having yielded 14, 
963,735 bushels, and this year 13,966,153 while 
New York only produced 13,021,650 bushels, ac- 
cording to these estimates. Illinois is the great- 
est wheat growing State, her product this year 





reaching 31 millions of bushels. Ohio stands next, 
and next is Wisconsin and Indiana, then Penn- 
sylvania, and sixth is Michigan. If we estimate 
that every family of six persons, will consume a 
barrel of flour in two months, and estimate the 
population of the State referred to above to be 
about 24 millions, we have to provide for a con- 
sumption of 120 millions of this wheat in our own 
States,then for seed there will be needed 16 
millions of bushels, and for export and the use of 
the war, there would remain about 53 millions of 
bushels. These are round numbers, but they ap- 
proximate some what to the actual results. 

Again we are informed by the report of the 
Commissioner that the United States supplied 
Great Britain, with 32 per cent of all the foreign 
wheat imported into that country for the half 
year ending June 30, 1863, and 60 per cent of all 
the flour. It is also stated that the total amount 
of wheat imported into Great Britain in 1861, 
was ‘6,912,815 quarters, equal in American bush- 
els to 64,529,607.” Now taking the quarter at 
480 pounds or 8 Winchester bushels, of 60 pounds 
per bushel of wheat, we only make the quarters 
amount to 45,302,520 bushels. Will the Commis- 
sioner please inform us what standard of measures 
he makes use of. Arexanpver in his dictionary 
of weights and measures, makes the quarter eight 
Winchester or American bushels,and the imperial 
quarter 8,252,12, But it is the quarter of 480 
pounds that is used in the measurement and sale 
of wheat. Even accepting the imperial bushel 
for the English measure of eight bushels, it would 
not make the amount according to the tables by 
eight million of American bushels, and we think 
it is an error to assume the English quarter to be 
560 pounds, or at the rate of eight of the old 
Liverpool bushels of wheat of 70 pounds. The 
English imperial bushel holds 2,178.19 cubic inch- 
es, and the American bushel holds 2,150.42 and 
this capacity will seldom permit the heaviest 


grown wheat to weigh over 65 to 66 bounds to. 


the bushel of the capacity of either the American 
or English imperia] standards. 





Important to Farmers. ° 

A case was lately tried before the United 
States Commissioner that interests all farmers 
who are desirous of selling their produce in this 
city, and which will save them from the clutches 
of hucksters, who now control the market in veg- 
etables and other farm produce. It was decided 
that no license was required to entitle farmers to 
the privilege of selline the products of their own 
land. They could either retail it to citizens or 
wholesale it to dealers, without any liability un- 
der the revenue law, arising from not taking out 
a license. This will allow farmers in the vicinity 
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of Detroit to sell to citizens, and will un- 
doubtedly reduce the present exorbitant prices 
demanded by hucksters, who control the produce 
market, thereby benefiting ‘both producer and 
consumer to a considerable extent. Farmers 
have heretofore considered that retailing their 
produce without first obtaining license to:do so, 
would make them liable to a heavy fine, and up- 
on discovering the contrary will probably select 
their own customers through the city. 















THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD. 
A complete treatise on the breeding, management 
and diseases of Sheep, by Henry S. Ranpat1, 







D. T.. Moore, Rochester, N, Y. 
A good thorough work on Sheep ‘husbandry 







wool grower, has long been wanted, most of the 
works which have heretofore been published as 
American; have borrowed a large amount of their 
contents from British sources, and the writers 
have hardly been able to grasp the subject, either 
| from Jack of personal experince, or because they 
had not literary ability to transfer what they did 
know to paper. In both these important qualifi- 
cation, Mr. Henry S. Randall was not. deficient, 
‘and he has made the very best book extant on 
American Sheep Husbandry. 

The Practical Shepherd is a work of more; than 
ordinary merit, as yet. we have not had opportu- 
nity to do more.,than glance through it, and to 
take. note.of its contents, and its mode of treat- 
ment of the important animal the Sheep. The 






















rooled breeds of the Merino race, and a brief and 
lear history of their introduction into the United 
States, with notices of the various! families which 
have been bred on this side of the Atlantic. A 
very complete chapter is. also written on the va- 
ious other kinds of sheep that have been intro- 
luced into the United States from time to time. 
But the main design of the work evidently has 
eference to the fine-wooled race of sheep, and 
ro very excellent chapters are given to'the 
vints to he mainly regarded in fine-wooled sheep, 
nd the adaptation of the breeds to the different 
ealities where the sheep breeder may be locat- 
» Agood chapter is appropriately introduced 
i the prospects and profits of wool and mutton 
duction in the United States, aud three other 
pters discuss the principle of breeding, breed- 
tin-and-in, cross breeding, &c. A large portion 
the work is devoted to management of sheep 
itg the spring, summer, autumn and winter,and 
on the prairie. The balance of the work is 




























L. L. D., with illustrations. Published by D., 
) light. 


adapted to the wants of the American sheep and | 


ork begins with a description of the varidus fine- | 


treatment. The work concludes with an interest- 
ing chapter on the various. kinds , d{/Shepherd 
dogs, aud an appendix containing much informa-). 
tion of a general kind that: was not introduced in” 
the body of the work, Taken. altogether it is a 
most valuable contribution to the agricultural] 
public at the present time, when wool growing 
has received such an impetus as to give it a pre- 
czdence over all other kinds of husbandry. 

There is one point in the work, however, to . 
which we call attention, and that is classification, 
and the vagueness with which the words “ breed” 
is used. The. author in fact in the introduction, 
confesses the difficulty of adopting a nomencla- . 
ture to be inseparable. _We-cannot see it in that 
In writing a standard work, or a work 
that may be taken as a standard, one of the most 
important duties is to lay down some system of 
terms, by which the reader shall have a clear 
comprehension of what he is tu read. The terms 
‘adopted by Mr. Randall as designations for the - 
various divisions, and sub divisions of sheep we 
consider neither correct, nor logical, and when he 
comes to the “minor groups, he has to adapt such 
an awkward term as “sub-family.” This error we 
think arises from a misconception, and misuse 
of the word “breed.” This, term is simply an 
agricultural expression for a certain variety of 
domestic anima], It is not recognized in, any 
scientific category, and it is its introduction some- 
times to express a race, sometimes a family, and 
sometimes a tribe, that confusés. In this case . 
the Merinos or fine wooled sheep are a distinct 
RACE Of sheep, just, as much as the, wooly heads 
of Africa are a distinct race of man, this distinc- 
tion of race however does not make them, a dif- 
ferent species. The merino is aterm that now 
includes all that. great division of sheep known to 


“be fine wooled, and hence they are called a race, 


just.as the Poles and Hungarians, and Servians 
belong to the Sclavic race, or the Chinese and the 
Tartars nature belong to the Mongol races. The 
Spanish merino race of sheep became divided in- 
to flocks to which were given distinct names, such 


‘as Paular, Infantado, Negretti, These., divisions, 


flocks or families, though acknowledged to Meri- 
nos, yet, were bred. separately and distinctly, on 
account of certain characteristics, which owing to 
breeding became constitutional, and hence they 
may be properly termed breeds. Just so with 
the short wool race of Great Britain, which are 
known as “ Down” sheep. They are a race, and 
a division that have been bred for certain charac- 
teristics, are known as the Southdown breed, anoth- 
er as the Hampshire Downs, and another as the 
Shropshire Downs... Each of these is a breed, be- 





ed to a description of the anatomy and dis- 
of the sheep, with prescriptions for their 






cause they have by along series of care and at- 
tention to certain points been bred till these 
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points have become conatitutional, and have be- 
come in’ agri¢dltural language a’ breed. Now in 
these breeds there may bé any number of flocks 
or families. We have referred to this matterfiere 


because My. Randall in’ his book’ has allowed to’ 


estape a fine’ opportunity to point’ out how, our 
American tribes of sheep might be distinguished 
and designated so that parties seeking to improve 
or lay the foundation of flocks might understand 
. what they wefe about,and where they might look 
for'the stock they needed. 

Tt’ Will be seen by the ‘remarks we have made 
thetwe seék sdme’ classification that all would 
understind; arid we would thus point it out, with 


regard to our’ fine wooled sheep. We would givé 


the generic title’ of Merino to the whole race, 
including ‘Spanisli, French, Saxon, Silesian and 
Saxon. ‘The next division, ought to be the breeds, 
and then the family or flock—Hence we would 
have 

1.'The rate—Merinos. 

2: The breed— Pqular, Nogrettt, French, Saxon, 
Silesian, $c. 

3: The family—Jarvis, the sia, the Rich. 

4. The hock, which would designate what branch 
of the family the individual ram or ewe was se- 
lected from. For example, in Lapeer county in 
thisState) ‘resides Mr.'Charles Rich, one of the 
State Board of' Agriculture, who has'in bis posses- 
sion'a'fitie flock of the Paular Merinos referred 
to on p. 30;‘as‘having been most’ carefully bred, 
from the.original importations purchased in 1823 
by *the Hon. Charles’ Rich, of Vermont, then 4 


meniber of’ Congte®s. A ‘purchaser’ from Mr. . 


Rich’s' ‘flock in’ this State, would” simply have to 
express the ‘purity ‘of its ‘breeding by its’ hame, 
which would ‘1. Merino, the race, 2. Paular, the 
breed, 3. Rich {the family, 4. the flock of C. Rich, 
of Michigan: ‘The sheep would ‘therefore be des- 


ignated a Rich-Patlar-Merino, from the Michigan 


flock.’ Possibly" change” of climate, and persis- 


tence in selection’ and ‘breeding, may ‘raise the ' 


Michigan flock to the ‘dignity of ‘distinct family, 
in the future; andthe Rich-Pawar, may éventu- 
ally rise to the ‘eminence 'of a distinct American’ 
breeds and thet may even arise such an improve- 
ment or difference between the Ameritan and the 
original ‘Spanish that two distinct ‘tribes of the 
Merino race may be recbgnized, but we have hard- 
ly reached’'that ‘point yet, though we are ap- 
proachitig it, if we may judge by the decision 


made daring the past season at the great Ham- 


burglt nae gi 





Tue Secrets of FArminc.—* My firm is over- 
flowing with plenty, and: promises ‘a poy res 
turn to drainage, deep tillage, ¢gaen manure, 
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} and there was a promise of a good turn out of 


| we noted that W. Conley and some other breed: 


. the 31. pounds of: wheat in 87, or at’ rate 0.83 


The bad am of Threshing Machines at Battle 

1 Oreeky’ | lg 
During the past month we made’a brief visit to 
Battle Creek, during«one of the days ‘of the 
Annual. Fair ‘of the Battle Creek Agricultural 
and Mechanical: Association, and though the As- 
sociation had not been favored with good’ weather, 
it was gratifying to see that the visitors and ex- 
hibitors; took advantage of the “ spell” of fine 
weather that was ‘“‘on hand” while we were 

there. There was a very:fine turn out of cattle, | 


horses thé next day. “H: P! Sly was at this fair 
with a small herd of his stock of shorthorns, and 


-ers ‘had their herds on harid.’ Still the show of 
cattle was hardly as good as we should expect to 
see in a locality with as much of this go-ahead in 
it, as there is ‘around Battle Creek. 
The chief interest of this exhibition, however 
was really entered in the machinery department: 
and in the trial of threshing machinés, the man- 
agers beat the State fair all to pieces. ‘In fact the 
exhibitors themselves, had evidently met after 
the State fair, and determined ‘to have a trial 
that should be reliable as far as it could possibly 
be made'so. The arrangements’ were very per- 
fect. Each machine was to run by a horse power 
of the same quality, and with the same number 
of horses, each thresher and cleaner, however, 
having the privilege of working with the power 
with ‘which it was accustomed to work in the 
field. ‘The committee had provided ample sup- 
plies of wheat in the straw, and eac’ machine 
was dlso allowed whatever lielp 'was' needed to 
feed it. The time was kept accuratély, as wé 
happen ito know, being ourselves one of the time 
keepers during’the trial of ‘some of the machines 
-were running. The wastage of each machine was 
} as atcurately tested as it was possible, tle screen 
ings and chaff of the tailings thrown over the end 
of the separator being taken up carefully on can- 
vass, and run through a machine to separate all 
the grain ‘from the chaff. ‘This grain was méa- 
sured. and made an element in’ judging of the 
capacity and completeness of each machine. The 
results will be seen from: the. report ‘which we 
copy from the Battle Creek Journal, and by which 
it will. be seen that the Pitts’ machine, which has 
taken. gold medals at the Great’ Exhibition ‘of 
England and of France. -Maintains its superiori- 
, ty even among' the critical! farmers of Calhoun 
county, and was awarded the premium. ‘The 
machine it. will beseen, threshed, within 6 pounds 
_of three!-bushels per minute, with @ wastage at 




































of a.pound, per bushel. The Wassinen machine 
threshed: at the rate of 2 bushels and 9 pounds 
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per minute, with a wastage of 0.40 of a ‘pound 
“per bushel. The Nichols. &, Shepard, machine, 
“threshed at the rate of 2 bushels and, 10 pounds 
_per minute, witha wastage about the same as the 
‘Pitts’ machine. 

Among other things we noticed at the. fair 1 was 
‘a very neat and useful - pair a nippers. for linch- 
ing the nails when shoeing horses. Its applica- 
tion was made on the grounds, and its obility was 
demonstrated as a most useful contrivance for 
blucksmiths, savjng,a great. amount of hammer- 
ing, and. do, the. work of clinching quicker and 


‘more thoroughly ‘than could be done by handyand 


hammer, . __,,,.,. 
Report of the Committee on Trial of Threshing Sudlildatae: 
Committee would report’ that, in the trial of which they 
were to judge, there weré'six machinés entered, each threshing 
an aveiage of 353g bushels of wheat;’ and occupying :mostly 
the whvle time of the three days of the late Fair, and wag at- 


tended with a great deal of interest, during the whole time, | 


and we believe resulted in a great benefit’ tothe farming com- 
munity and to the manufacturer, We believe the farmers will 
havea better sense of what good threshing.is and of that waste 
of wheat there is in threshing, than ever before: We also be- 
Neve that manufacturets ‘and runners of thréshing inachiner, 
jwill see more, fully:the importance of having their machines 


in good order and well handled. _ As neither the. Association or | 


“Committee ‘had anything to do with the management of the 
tial, they donot éonsidet themselves or Assoctation at all re- 
Bponsiblé .for.any ofthe delays or breaks,’ The” competitors 


having entered;into the following stipulation, left; nothing for | 


the Committee to do but to judge of.the machines by their 
owork, quantity, quality’ and time being the only eonsiderations 
a@lowed under thesé stipulations: ; Ae 
1,, Each machine shall not,use more than ten‘horses,,, “4 
2. The quantity and quality of the work done in # given 
time, to decide the merits of the machines. 
8.) The grain to'bé weighedto decide the amount, 
|, 4, Two men, shall be selected as time: keepers, and they 
‘shall appoint a clerk to keep a.record of time, 
"6. Each machine to thresh not over ‘two bushels before en- 
tering on the trial. a 
, 6. The time shall be estimated from the feeding ofthe first 
bundle to. the feeding of the last bundle. 
1. In case of actual breaking of belts or castings or any 
Part of the wachine, the tine to repair shall not be countéed., 


» 8., But if. the | machine: ¢leg dr fill, upy or any of'the belts | 


throw off, the time shall be counted. 
y, Fach machine shall thresh three loads of grain. 


Sienzp :—Barker & Crane; ©, E, Warriner; A, Seogalt, men 


Brogon, Nichols,& Shepard, Stephen, Dy. Grane, | 
he trial commenced on the afternoon of the, 
FIEST DAY, 

1. With the“ Young’ America,” Withutkéinres bs Barker 
& Crane, of Battle: Creek,‘‘ran’ by ‘mianufacturers, which 
threshed 87 83¢-60th bushels in 16 21-60th’ minutes, wasting 1 
4-60th bushels; an average of about’ 2 22- 60th bushels a min- 
ute, 

2 By 4“ Warriner second manufactured by C. Warrin- 
er, of Battle Creek, run manufacturer, which threshed 85 
88-60th Bushels in 14- nell, minutes, wasting 2 45-60th bush- 
ls; an average of about 2 25-60th bushels 'a minute. ;. 

BEOOND DAY,.... 

fo ty By the “ Vibrating Separator, ‘manufactured e Nichols 
& Shepard, Battle: Creek, ran’ by ‘manufacturers,’ which 
Shreshed' 37 22 60th, — in.17 16+60th: minutes, wasting 81- 
60th bushels; an-avy 

4, Bya * Warrinér thine " | magufactured by 8. Warri- 
lier Battle Oreek, ran by Stephen’ D. Crane, Which threshed 37 


$400th. bushelsiin 17 88-60th: sinutés,/~wasting’ about 15-60th | 


bushels; an avarage of about 2 9-50th bushels a minute, 


BES . 
alae 


e of about 2)10-60th bushels minute. | 





THIRD DAY. 


4B By the Pitts’ Maching, manufactured by Briyley & Pitts» 


Buffalo, N. ¥.,cum byyMr. Bronson, which *threshed 85 27-6¢th 
bushels in 13 4-60th minutes, wasting about 40-60th Weskeiey an 
average of about 2 54-60thybushels.a minute, br 

6, \\By 3)Pitts’ Machiue, manufactured by J 8 Upton & Co, 
Battle. Creek, run by A. Seogall, which ‘threshed: 80 °3}¢460th 
bushels in 18 80-60th minutes, wasting abotit dne bushel ot. 
little more ; an average of about)? 18-60th ‘bushels per minute 

Alk showed) great threshing capacity and duing their work 
well under circumstances: some ef them being ‘badly handled 
and crowded beyond their capacity. |. We find it difficult tode- 
cide ;where, there are. so many: good, machines; but! taking 
quantity, quality and time asia Lasis:to form-.anjopinion, we feel 
bound ‘to give to the Pitts’ maehine manufactured by Brayley 
& Pitts, Buffalo, Ni Y.,.the preference: for ite great threshing 


capacity and neatness of work ;:and; would: recomniend it to 


the farmers,. We, would also’ recommend’ the Warriner ma- 
chine run by 8. D. Crane, foridoing the neatest job during the 
trial. 

Committee—Duvid, Gould, Samael Cloerety Wiliam Sin 
H. segs and atom @rariten, 





7 Wateprolens: (s 
The @rénd Havon Union is giving a very able and se aia 


ing series of articles on “ Education of Parmers,”—below, we 


pubtish one of. them, which contains. important, practical facts : 
By latent heat. is meant hidden or impereeptible heat,, Place 
an open vessel, of water upon &.stove and drive the. fire, and 
you will quickly raise the temperature of the water, to 212 de- 
grees, the boiling, point, You may, now, meke ever sq much, 
addition to the fire,and, you will find it,imposgible to increase 
the heat of the water,, Every additional ampunt.of heat goen- 
erated, is carried off by the steam, in a latent, hidden, or im- 
\preceptible state, » By & process we ‘cannot now ‘stop to ex 
plain, it; was! agcertained by Dr, Ure,' of Glasgow, that the 
amount.of heat carried off in tliis way by steain, may be equal 
to 1000 degrees: Thisyrapid abstraction of ;heat: from a body 
by eyaporation. prdduces a: considerable degree’ of cold, or 
what is.in principle the same thing, prevents’ the temperature 
rising by the application ofheat: Ice ean be manufactured in 
the: hottest weather, by filling: a porous! jar with -water, and 
wrapping it. with..several thickness of:cloth kept wet. The 
more rapid the evappration from thé. wet cloths ‘surrounding 
the jarj the: more. heat isdrawn away. from. the water within, 
and the sooner it will freeze, The same principle is illustrated 


| by a common firdctice ‘at sed. “A vessel 1s becalmed. Noto 


breath of air seems to be stirring, andthe sails flap idly against 
tho'rigging, ag the vessel rolls upon thd ‘tanensy sén,  Sickened 
with the dead inondtory of hits’ position, the satlor’ is anxious 
to peerinto the elomentsnnd’ the ‘future, if porsible to ascer- 
tain from what quarter the wind is going ‘to blow! “He ’wet 


| his finger, raises it in the gir, and as one side of it becomes 


cool, he says the’ wind is coming frorh that quarter, The ex- 
planation of 'tliis is, that there'is a slight as not tobe perceptf- 
hile in, any other, way, quietly moving against one ids of the 
finger, and causing a more rapid evaporation of the moisture 
on that side, The evaporation produces the feeling of cold by 
carrying ‘off the heat/of the finger’ rapidly, fn. ‘an insensible 
state. . He, judges; that,\if there is ‘any;motion of the sir, the 
wind is probably coming from that direction, 

The third consideration to which we proposed, to call the 
attention of our readers, isthe température’ of the os 
ager to tts humddity or motsture. rane 

Under all circumstances, the, atmosphere saab more or 
less moisture {n an invisible stete. The amount thus con- 
tained depends upon the temperature, The'theory ds, that the 
particles of sir are not in direct-comtact with each other, but 
separated ;by a greater or less.apace.... Thespaces may be fill- 
ed with moisture, and, yet the moisture be, invisible. But if 
more motsture exists ‘fh the ‘af? than is uificient to fll ‘thesé, 
it asstimes'the visible form of vapor. ‘That, as the'air becomes 
rarified or expanded by heat, the particles ara farther separated, 
and it holds a greater amount of moisture in & bie invisible sta’ 


Kt the freezing point, 82 dégreed, the air will contain an amon 
of moletare po Ay os one hundred and sixtieth part of its owa 
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weight. For every increase of temperature of 17 degrees, its 
capacity for moisture is doubled. So that at 59 degrees it wil! 
hold one eightieth of its own weight, 86 degrees, one fortieth, 
at 118 degrees one twentieth of its own weight The atmos- 
phere over large bodies of water is always nearly or quite 
saturated with moisture, whatever be its temperature. It 
may be saturated and appear perfectly clear. If it is more 
than saturated, the balance assumes the form of vapor. Now 
yf a volume of sir thus saturated comes in contact with a cur- 
rent of much colder air, the decrease of its temperature will 
cause # part of the moisture to ba precipitated in the furm of 
fog. Or if the decrease is greater still. there will be so much 
moisture condensed, that it will fall in drops of rain. 

A familiar illustration of this is found in every kitchen, or 
every washing day in winter. The washing has been going on 
with closed doors, and no vapor is seen. ‘Tbe heated air of the 
room bolds it all in an invisible stste. But open an outside 
door for moment, and you are at once surrounded with a thick 
cloud of vapor, The cold external air has so cooled the room 
that the extra moisture which it cannot contain is condensed 
in the form of vapor or fog. 

Another fact is sccounted for by this reasoning. It is well 
known that we have slung the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, 
more rain and snow fn the cold season, than farther in the 
interior, Westerly winds, which greatly prevail in this lati- 
tude, come from the take, saturated with moisture, which 
meeting with cooler currents as they come over the land, be- 
comes incapable of retaining the moisture, which is condensed 
into drops, end falls in rain, or the vapor is frozen intu snow. 
In hot weather, the air on the immediate surface of the earth 
is warmer during the day than that over the water, snd con- 
sequently the moisture with which the ait is changed is not as 
likely to be condensed into rain, éxcept when the saturated air 
from che lake, is met by cooler currents from some other 

uarter, 

Now in this condensation ot the moisture in the atmosphere, 
by the fall of temperature, if thé fall is slight, fog only is 
formed, Fog is composed of very small hollow glubules of 
water. Like soap bubbles, which they resemble in form, they , 
are lighter than the air, and fluatinit. If now, these hollow 
particles should become broken, or unite together so as to be- 
come heavier than the air, they form drops of water, which 
fall in showers, Such a bursting and uniting of these globules, 
may be cause. by a further condensation, or by electricity, o 
by asharp concussion of the atmosphere, such as is produced 
by a thunder clap. or by the continuous discharge of heavy 
ordnance, 

But this condensation of the invisible vapor floating in the 
air, may be so sudden and rapid.as to produco drops of water 
without forming fog or clond, and. thus a shower of rain may 
fall from cloudless sky. Several instances of the kind have 
fallen under our own observation, and the like has been ob- 
served in various parts of the world, 





Forsippen Fruit.—M. Noel, a French agricul- 
turist, speaking of the introduction of the potato 
into France, says: ‘This vegetable was viewed 
by the people with extreme disfavor when first 
introduced, and many expedients were adopted to 
induce them to use it, but without success,. In 
vain did Louis XVI. wear its ftower in his button- 
hole, and in vain were samples of the tuber dis- 
tributed among the farmers; they gave them to 
their pigs, but would ‘not use them themselves, 
At last, Parmentier, the chemist, who well knew 
the nutritive properties:.of the potato, and was 
most anxious to see it in general use, hit upon 
the following i ingenious plan. He planted a good 
breadth of potatoes at Sablons, close to Paris, 
and paid great attention to their’ cultiva: 
tion, When the. roots were nearly ripe, he 





put notices around the field that all persons 
who stole away any of the potatoes would 
be prosecuted with the utmost rigor of the law. 
No sooner were the new roots thus forbidden, as 
it were, by authority, than all persons seemed 
eager toeat them, and ina fortnight the whole 
crop was stolen, and without adoubt,eaten. The 
new vegetable having been found to be excellent 
food, was soon after cultivated in every part of 
the kingdom. 





PAYING FOR AN EDUCATION. 
Hitispaxy, Oct. 7, 1863. 

Messrs. Epitrors:—Just as I expected—you 
know, I told you in my first communication to 
the Farmer. That when a man got his name in 
the papers it was a pretty sure sign he was going 
to burst up. Well now, that you have made me 
somewhat notorious, please let me say to your 
readers that I begin to feel already quite on the 
road to ruin. 

Being a young farmer you know, I am liable 
to‘do many things wrong and suffer severely for 


‘it. But there you know it has always been said 


that one must pay for his education, and I am 
just going to tell you how I have. paid $500 the 
past year in my wheat and corn crop alone. I 
sowed all white flint wheat last fall, and wheat 
after wheat, and the consequence was, the insects 
eat it nearly ali up leaving me but six bushels 
per acre, the land was in good condition having 
had but one grain crop on it for three years. 

My corn I planted on a field of 14 acres which 
had been cropt ten years without any cessation 
and without manure, clover or plaster. This 
crop too like the wheat was a failure owing to the 
exhaustion of the soil and the frost. The frost 
was so severe that I have not cut upa bill. But 
then I cannot attribute the failure to the frost, 
it was an out and out failure, and although there 
was a fine growth of stalks, there were few ears, 
say about twelve bushels per acre. 

Well I think I'am now pretty well broken in, 
and if my former predictions do not prove true, 


(i, e, if I do not burst up), I hope to have some- , 


thing better to tell you hereafter. 
“ Learn to do good, 


From other ills.” 
LD, Bersr. 





Warer-proor. Garpen Wauxs.—The London 
Gardeners Weekly Magazine and Horticultural Ca- 
binet states that cement walks are becoming com- 
mon in English gardens., They are made as fol- 
lows: Procure a sufficient quantity of the best 
Portland cement; then turn up the path with 
a pick, and, mix six parts by measure of clean 
screened. gravel with three of sharp sand, and 
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one of the cement; then work them thoroughly 
with a spade inthe dry state. Now add suffli- 
cient water to make them into a paste similar to 
stiff mortar, and lay it down on the walk, ona 
hard bottom, to a depth of two inches. It is 
spread with a spade, and the walk made witha 
slight curve rising in the middle. In forty-eight 
hours it becomes as hard asa stone, and not a 
drop of water will pass through it. Worms will 
not work through, not a blade of glass grow up- 
on it. 





Agricultural Bureau: 
Tue ExperimentaL Garpen.—A visit to the 
experimental garden in Four-and-a-half street, 
last week, interested us much, especially as Mr. 


‘William Saunders, under whose judicious and 


scientific care it has been placed, was kind enough 
to accompany us in our explorations and answer 
any questions we proposed to him. When it is 
remembered that but a short while ago the site 
of this fine garden was only a worthless swamp— 
that, in point of fact, the garden is all “ made 
ground,” having been filled up with rubbish, and 
only topped with earth—the institution cannot 
fail to be regarded as a great success. The garden 
is now in better order than it has ever been, for 
Mr. Saunders’ energetic and conscientiqns man- 
agement is beginning to tell npon it. Many need- 
less walks and merely ornamental beds have been 
dispensed with, and the room thus wasted has 
been turned to good account. Nevertheless, the 
garden is still rather ornamental than useful, at 
least to the degree which Mr. Commissioner New- 
ton and Mr. Saunders desire it to be. It con- 
tains, however, an immense number of fine grape 
vines of countless varieties; large beds of straw- 
berries, raised from seed of the very best kind, 
and a variety of other fruits, as well as experi- 
mental beds of cereals. potatoes, &c., with a re- 
markably healthy collection of. earenienne and 
other plants and shrubs. But what really is 
needed, and for which we trust Congress will 
provide at an early day, is an experimental farm, 
on which the value of all new importations of 
seeds, roots, fruits, &c. can be properly tested 
for a year or two before their distribution, The 
Agricultural Bureau can never have fair play un- 
til it has such a field for the conducting of its 
experiments.. The site of such a farm ought, of 
course, to be within very convenient reach of the 
city that persons from the country visiting Wash- 
ington may be able to get to it and obtain the in- 
formation the director would be able to impart. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture is constantly 
receiving cereal and other valuahle growths trom 
abroad, which, if they could. be thoroughly tested 
der his own observation, might be made of in- 





calculable value to the country. But the present 
garden is far too limited for such operations, nor 
is it favorable located. No one can be more soli- 
citous than Mr. Saundets to benefit as well as to 
gratify visitors and the country, but the scale is 
too small for the gratification of this wish. Let 
us have an experimental farm, and the whole 
country will be immeasurable and permanently 
the gainer.— Washington Chronicle. 





Farming Prospects of the Boise Country. 

This new portion of country, comprising Idaho 
Territory, is creating much excitement in conse- 
quence of the newly discovered gold mines. The 
search of which has opened up more discoveries 
of Territory to the world, than the pursuit of any 
substance. The Walla Walla, Washington Ter- 
ritory Statesman, gives the following information 
in regard to the Agricultural resources and pros- 
pects, which do not appear very alluring to a 
permanent settlement for agricultural pursuits; 

The united opinion of those who have engaged 
in farming this season in the vicinity of the Boise 
mines, is, that agriculture can never be made 
profitable there. The soil of the valleys which 
looks so inviting to the agriculturist in early 
springs is represented as very light and sandy 
and vegetation upon it dries up before midsum- 
mer. Along the rivers, where all the best land 
lies, the soil is mostly “made land”—a dark san- 
dy loam, very light; and as the waters in the 
rivers recede, the land dries out by the under- 
drain. Irrigation cannot be applied in many 
places, in consequence of scarcity of water, and 
where it has been attempted it has proved almost 
an entire failure en account of the lightness of 
the soil, These causes render the land entirely 
unsuited to the growth of any variety of grain, 
and of most kinds of vegetables. But for the 
production of vegetables, excepting the most 
hardy varieties, even if the soil were well suited, 
the climate is not adapted on account of frosts. 
We are informed by those who have been in the 
Boise and Payette valleys during the summer, 
that heavy frost have fallen there every month, 
and that the vines planted there were killed as 
soon as,they came up. Experiments were made 
by planting both early and late. 

Melons raised in the Boise Valley, Idaho Ter- 
ritory, have sold the present season, for from $8 
to $10; corn, 25 cents per ear: cucumbers, 12 1-2 
cents; potatoes, 50 cents per pound, 





= To prevent fence posts from hea an 
a good-sized Cte in the et near the eee’ 

a. when setting, place the end of a flat stone 
init. Pack all down solid, "end the post is se- 
cure... Two notches would add to the firmness of 
the post. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION, 
Currants, 
LA VERSAILLAISE. 

Parsons, of N. Y., had found this variety very 
good this year. President, thought it and La 
Fertile d’ Angers were good enough, when you 
let them get ripe. 

RED GONDOIN. 

Worcester, of Vermont, has a high opinion of 
this, and thinks that it had been rejected because 
it was not allowed to ripen. Ried, Prince and 
Earl considered it worthless, and suspected he 
might not have the true variety. 

; LA CAUCASE. 

Worcester thoight this similar to the Versail- 
laise, but with slight differences. 

President, had for seyeral years thought there 
was a difference between the two; -had since giv- 
en up that idea, and now cultivated them as one. 
LA HERTIVE D’ BERTINE. 

Woreester, had found it a poor bearer, but 
sweet. 

President, had found it an abundant bearer.— 
The fruit is very dark red and sweet, but it must 
remain on the bushes very late to be perfect. 

Earl found it to ripen early and hold on very 
late. It isa capital market currant, and a very 
great bearer. He had considered that and the 
Versaillaise the most valuable two we have. As 
to quality, he considered the White Gondoin the 
best. 

Raspberries. 
BRINCKLE’S ORANGE. 

Hyde, of Mass., inquired about Brinckle’s 
Orange, with regard to its adaptability to mar- 
ket. 

Downing, Worcester, and others, thought it 
one of the finest of berries for family use, but 
unadapted to market, on account of its color. 


HORNET. 

Reid, of N. J.,inquired about the Hornet Rasp- 
berry. 

All who spoke of it agreed that it was a large, 
firm, red berry, and a capital variety for market, 
as well as for private gardens. 

RED ANTWERP. 

Prince, of N. Y., doubted if the real Red Ant- 
werp exists in six collections in the United States, 
He thought it decidedly the best raspberry he 
had ever seen, and the largest, except one of Dr. 
“rae eLehe Red. 

, ‘AUTUMNAL RASPBERRIES, 

Barry, of N. Y., I think that the Belle de Fon- 
tenay and Merveille de Quatre Saisons, for fruits 
of that kind, are of some value. 

' PURPLE CANE. 

Prince, spoke of Purple Cane, and remarked 

that this, with Black and Yellow Cap, are the 





only three raspberries in the world that root from - 


the ends of the branches. To these, howeyer,the 
President added the Cattawissa. 

Prince, stated that the Purple Cane grows wild 
all over the North. 

_ BARNETT’S RED ANTWERP. 

Prince, stated that this variety is perfectly 
hardy—never winter kills. 

Cultivation of Late Kinds for Market. 

Cook, of Mass., inquired if any gentleman had 
found it an object to plant late bearing varieties 
for profit. , 

Barry, of N.. Y., and Houghton, of Penn.,could 
not recommend them for that purpose. The lat- 
ter had tried them, under various systems of man- 
agement, but had failed to get a perfect second 
crop, whether grown upon old or new canes. 

Hovey remarked, that the Catawissa bears nu- 
merously in autumn, and the fruit is fine and de- 
licious, but he thought people failed to appreciate 
fruits grown out of season. 

KIRTLAND. 

Elliott, of Ohio, thought this corresponded with 
one received from Mr, Allen, (of Buffalo,) and 
which he could trace back, as having gone from 
Cleveland, under the name of English Antwerp. 

Blackberries, 
CRYSTAL WHITE. 

Elliott, inquired if any one had fruited the 
Crystal White blackberry. He had not found it 
a strong grower, but more productive than the 
Lawton. A high flavored berry,but not good for 


market. 
President had fruited it,and found it a vigorous 


grower—but thought it too soft for market. 
HOLCOMB. 
Dew ey, inquired about the Holcomb. 
President, thought it good. 
Hovey, had found it a very fine fruit indeed ;— 
in fact, the finest of the three blackberries. It 


“. . . ys N 
is neither as acid as the Lawton, nor as sweet as 


the Dorchester. It changes its color slightly af- 
ter picking as the Lawton does; but for its abun- 
dant bearing, ard its hardiness, I should cultivate 
it in preference to either of the others for my 
own use. 

Dewey and the President, concurred fully in 
the above remarks. 

ROSE OF SHARON. 

Breck, of Mass., had received plants under this 
name, Had feud them strong growers, and 
found them. disposed to sucker. 

Hovey and Hyde bad tried and rejected it for 
this reason. 

CUT-LEAF. 

Parsons, of N, Y., thought this superior in n size, 
productiveness and Savor to any we. baye. 

T. T. Lyon. :. 
- Plymouth, November, 1863. 
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“HOUSEHOLD WORDS; 














For the Mickigan Farmer. 
‘6 Wountainmeers are Always Free.” 
[Motto of Western Virginia.] 
——— 


BY L. 


. aoa 
These glorious words are treason's knell, 
* They clip its vulture pinion, 
‘And palsy half its baneful power 
To curse the Old Dominion. 
Since thus her noblest sons have laid 
Their hands on Nature’s Altar, 
And sworn to stand-by human rights, 


Her traitors well may falter. oy 


Writ in lines of fire they see, 

“ Mountaineers are always free.” 
And to them each thrilling word 
Is as if their doom they heard. 


Thy vatiant children of the west, 
Virginia, mighty mother, 
Call tu thee from the mountain heights 
Where brother stands by brother ; 
They charge thee by thy radiant youth 
Renowned in song and story, 
And by the sons thy matron love 
Gave for thy country’s glory. 
Cast the traitors from thy breast ; 
Take this watchword of the west, 
Let it thy proud egis be 
“ Mountaineers are always free,” 


O honored once of, all the land, 
But now despised with scorning, 
Redemption waits upon thy hills 
To crown thy night with morning. + 
Thy mountain sens have caught the rays 
First o’er the darkness breaking 
Their welcome shouts cume down the slopes 
The sleeping valleys waking. 
Cast the traitors from thy breast, 
Let this motto of the west 
Blazoned on each banner be, 
* Mountaineers are always free.” 


From Alleghany’s laureled tops 
The winds ate ‘purer blowing, 
Adown the Blue Ridge, western slopes 
The streams are brighter flowing, 
And old Kanawha, mountain-born 
Shouts through his echoing arches, 
As onward with resistless speed 
Roll freedom’s joyous ‘marches. 
O Virginia, catch the word 
Let the cheering song be heard 
From 6ld Kanawha to the sea 
“ Mountaincers are always free!” 


Washington, D. 0., Oct. 27, 1868. 





In the Cottage by the Sea, 


Childhood's days now pass before me, 
Forms and scenes of long ago, 
Like a dream they hover o'er me, 
Calm and bright as evening's glow; 
Days that know no shade of sorrow, 
When my young heart, pure and free, 
Joyfally bailed each coming morrow, 
In the cottage by the sea. 


Fancy sees the rose tree twining / 
Round the old and rustic door, 

And below, the white beach shining, 
Where I gathered shells of yore—_ 

Heard my mother’s gentle warning, 





As'she took mé on" héerknee; 

And I feel again life’s morning, 
In the cottage by the'sea, 

What though years-have rolled above me, 
Though mid fairer scenes I roam, 

Yet I ne’er shall cease, to love thee, 
Childhood's dear and happy home! 

‘And when life's long day is closing, 
Oh, how pleasant it would be, 

On sore fuithfal breast reposing, 

In the cottage by the sea. © 
Courtesies, 

William Wirt’s letter, to. his icbakin on the 
“small and sweet courtesies of life,” contains ia 
passage from which a deal of happiness. might. be 
learned :— 

“T want to tell you.aseeret... The way to, make 
yourself pleasing to other is to show them atten- 
tion. The whole world is like the miller, at Mans- 
field, ‘who cared for nobody—no, not he, because 








“nobody cares for him.’ And the, whole world 


would serve you soif you gave them the same 
cause. Let. everyone, therefore, see that you do 
care for them, by showing, them what, Sterne so 
happily calls the small courtesies, in which;there 
is no parade, whose voice is too still to tease, and 
which manifest themselves by, tender and. affec- 
tionate looks, and little acts of attention, giving 
others the preference in every little enjoyment 
at ee PY in the field, walking, sitting or stand- 


ing.,’ 
it always delights us, as it often has and does, 


when stopping as a guest in some rural home for a 
night, to observe the children, as they get ready 
to retire for the night, kissing mothér‘and father, 
sister ‘and brother a “good night,” sometimes, re- 
membering him who tarries but for a night, with 
the dear and loved‘ones; and when they feel that 
they are to» large to do this, they never forgot 
to'say “good night” on leaving the room; and 
such ‘almost always remembering to say “good 
morning” on retarning to the family circle again 
after the night’s rest. Kindness and ‘good willing 
in‘words and deeds everywhere and to everybody, 
ordinarily begets in retarn ‘the same in kind from 
all whom you meet and with whom you mingle. 
Kindness begotten of love, is the higher law of 
social life; and the apostolic injunction, “ Be 
courteous,” should be obeyed by all. How soon 
it ‘would ‘dispel and drive far away all envyings 
and jealousies and ‘bickerings in families and a- 
mong kindred and friends ‘and acquaintances.— 
Love and you will be loved; Late and you will be 
hated; for, like begets like oftener than i is sus- 

To be angry is to be possessed of a r Baad Rev 
gret will be sure to follow. 

oe makes life endurable ethotion makes it 

e, 
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HEALTHFULNESS OF WOOLENS. 


BY J. R. DODGE. 


The following advice in regard to materials for 
dress is from advance sheets of the Agricultural 
Report: 

Not alone the casualties of textile production, 
and the accident of a military demand, but the 
peculiar sanitary propriety of the increased use 
of wool will tend to enhance the future consump- 
tion. Woolen is peculiarly the clothing of this 
climate, which is variable and changeable, subject 
to extremes of heat and cold, which can only be 
guarded against by changes of clothing to meet 
the ever-varying temperature, or by a constant 


‘use of woolens of different textures. Perhaps 


the latter course is the most healthful, economi- 
cal and comfortable. So excellent as a non-con- 
ductor of heat is wool, that the uniform temper- 
ature of the body is less disturbed by atmospher- 
ic changes in the wearing of woolen clothing than 
in the use of any other material. The concur- 
rent testimony of army surgeons upon this sub- 
ject is emphatic and entirely conclusive. 

Dr. Hall, in the “Journal of Health,” counsels 
the use of woolens: 

“ Put it on at once; winter and summer noth- 
ing better can be worn next to the skin than a 
loose red woolen shirt; ‘loose,’ for it has room 
to move on the skin, thus causing a titillation 
which draws the blood to the surface and keeps 
it there; when that is the case, no one can take 
cold; ‘red,’ for white flannel fulls up, mats to- 
gether, and becomes tight, stiff, heavy, and im- 
pervious. Cotton-wool more absorbs the mois- 
ture from the surface, while woolen flannel] con- 
veys it from the skin and deposits it in large 
drops on the outside of the shirt, from which the 
ordinary cotton shirt absorbs it, and by its nearer 
exposure to the air, it soon dries without injury 
to the body. Having these properties, red woolen 
flannel is worn by sailors even in the midsummer 
of the warmest countries. Wear a thinner ma- 
terial in summer.” 

The same excellent authority cites many points 
of efficacy in woolen fabrics for domestic, military 
and naval use. He says: 

“ Even in the hottest weather the entire cloth- 
ing of the soldier should be woolen, this item is 
of immeasurable importance, and cannot be too 
urgently commended to the soldier’s attention.— 
In midsummer,the cotton draws would be better; 
but as that involves a useless care of them for 
& greater part of the year, and as it is settled pol- 
icy in'war to be encumbered with as little bag- 
gage as possible, it may be as well to have the 
clothing of woolen.” 

“ Just as Lord Nelson’s ship was leaving Eng- 





land, he discovered that the flannel shirts of the 
men were six inches shorter than they ought to 
have been, and refused to go until the proper kind 
were furnished. He was ridiculed and called ‘an 
old granny.’ The result was that while the rest 
of the fleet was decimated, he did not lose a sin- 
gle man! and his ship in efficiency was as good as 
any Two others !” 

The common observation of all nations leads 
them to give their sailors woolen flannel shirts 
for all seasons and for all latitudes, as the best 
equalizer of the heat of the body,” 

He gives the following reasons for wearing 
woolen flannel next to the skin in preference to 
silk or cotton: | 

“ Because it is warmer; it conveys heat away 
from the body less rapidly ; does it so slowly that 
it is considered a non-conductor; it feel- less cold 
when it touches the skin than silk or cotton: 

“If the three were wetted the flannel feels less 
cold at the first touch, and gets warm sooner than 
silk or cotton, and does not cling to the skin 
when damp as much as they do. We know what 
a shock of coldness is imparted to the skin when, 
after exercise and perspiration, a linen shirt worn 
next to the skin is brought in contact, by a shift 
of position, with a part of the skin which it did 
not touch a moment before, often sending a shiv- 
ering through the whole system. 

‘“‘ Another reason why woolen flannel is better 
is, that while cotton and silk absorb the perspira- 
tion, and are equally saturated with it, a woolen 
garment conveys the moisture to, tke outside, 
where the microscope, or a very good eye, will 
see the water standing in innummerable drops.— 
This is shown any hour by covering a profusely 
sweating horse with a blanket, and letting him 
stand still. In ashort time the hair and inner 
surface of the blanket will be dry, while the 
moisture will be left on the outside.” 

The following is translated from the French 
“Annales d’Hygiene” : 

* Diseases of the chest are early contracted ex- 
posure to the cold without sufficient clothing. — 
The greater portion of the children from one to 
to fifteen months, who die in winter, are killed 
by the cold, or diseases resulting from cold. 

“The use of woolen clothing in Winter is neces- 
sary to all, at least about the upper portions of 


the body; and even during summer when com- ° 


pelled by his profession to work in damp places, 
and exposed to currents of air, he should not 
wear light clothes, or divest himself of them 
while in a state of perspiration. 

“Woolen stockings tend to a very considera- 
ble afflux of blood towards the calves of the legs, 
so that in a particular condition of health their 
use should at least not be desired, they should be 
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rejected during youth and manhood, but they are 
of highly valuable service in old age, because 
then the blood should be checked in its pressure 
towards the head, and old people generally can 
scarcely dress themselves tov warmly. 

‘Woolen socks should everywhere be adopted, 
for cold feet are always almost the cause of catch- 


‘ing cold, (catarrh) and an obstinate cough is often 


known to cease from the evclusive use of this 
sort of clgthing, so essentially healthy. 

“In regard to health, there is generally no risk 
in wearing warm clothes; on the contrary, they 
result in great advantage.” 





About Hoops, 

The fullowing sensible and timely remarks from 
the N. Y. Post, on those most comfortable arti- 
cles of the female wardrobe, will be endorsed by 
all of our reasonable readers : 

“Tt is desirable, we think, that the hooped 
skirt should continue to be worn; for, properly 
fastened with braces and suspenders, it is by uni- 
versal evidence of women, convenient, healthful, 
and very much more pleasant and less straining 
to the frame, than any other contrivance of the 
female apparel. 

With the old style of under garments—now it 
seems about to be re-introduced—the hips bore 
almost the whole weight of the heavy clothing 
worn by women. The strain was placed upon 
the weakest and most easily injured part of the 
body ; and with numerous evil results, as any 
physician will certify—especially with married 
women, as this. unnatural pressure is likely to 
cause the offspring to be weak and unhealthy, a 
consequence which can easily be avoided by wear- 
ing hoops if a fullness of skirts is desirable, with 
a good supply of flannel under-clothing next to 
the body in cold weather. Moreover, the hooped 
skirt is cool in the summer, and in the winter a 


‘weight of clothing can be worn with it, which 


certainly would be painful and injurious if worn 
without. Let women be sensible and look more 
to health and comfort, and less to fashion.” 


Punishment of Lazy Husbands, 
In New Zealand the head chief often interferes 


in minor matters of a domestic nature. For in- 
stance, if a lazy fellow has a wife or two and a 
few children, and through his love of fishing,danc- 
ing, and loitering idly about, neglects to bring 
in the necessary supplies for his family, a com- 
plaint is made, the chief visits the house in per- 
#on, and, if he sees just eause for punishment, be 
orders out the population of the village. Men, 
women, and children arm themselves with a stiff 
birch made of small canes, then form along dou- 
ble line, about six feet apart, and await with anx- 
ious glee the approach of the delinquent. At 








last he is placed at one’end of the line, amidst a 
shower of yells, screams, jibes, &c. The word is 
given by the chief, and away he darts with the 
utmost speed through the ranks, every one try- 
ing to hit him ashe passes. According to his 
deserts, he may get off with running the line 
once, or he may have to do'so twice or thrice ;— 
but he is skilled in cunning and fleetness that can 
run the line even once without having his skia 
tickled for him by a hearty application of the 
birch from some of the efcong armed women !— 
Asthe punishment is not of a fatal kind, the 
whole affair creates an unrestricted merriment,— 
If the victim is a smart fellow he may escape with 
few blows; but if he is sulky, heavy, and dogged, 
he pays for it. Sucha man comes off covered 
with welts on his bare skin from his head to his 
heels. For one month afterwards his family are 
provided for by the public at Jarge,under the fath- 
erly superintendence of the chief. At the ex- 
piration of that time, if he hag all his domestic 
matters in perfect order, as a good father and 
husband ought to have, he again resumes his place 
in society, and shortly afterwards, perhaps, helps, 
with an experienced hand, to punish some one 
else. 





HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 

As the cold weather has set in and every good 
housewife is preparing for winter, the following 
recipes may be found useful : 

Canpixs.—Take of alum 5 Ibs., dissolve en- 
tirely in 10 gallons of water, bring the solution 
to the boiling point, and add 20 Ibs. tallow, boil- 
ing the whole for an hour, skimming constantly. 
Upon cooling a little, strain through thick muslin 
or flannel ; set aside for a day or two for the tal- 
low to harden; take it from the vessel, lay aside 
for an hour or 8o for the water to drip from it, 
than heat in a clean vessel sufficiently to mold ; 
when molded, if you desire to bleach them, lay 
upon a blank by a window, turning every two or 
three days. Candles made strictly by the above 
recipe will burn with a brilliancy equal to the 
best adamantine, and fully as long. 

Maxine Lanp.—Cut the’ fat up into pieces 
about 2 inches square ; fill a vessel holding about 
three gallons with the pieces; put in a pint of 
boiled lye, made from oak or hickory ashes, and 
strain before using; boil gently over'a slow fire, 
until the cracklings have turned brown; strain 
and set aside to cool. By the above process you 
will get more lard, a better article, and whiter 
than by any other process, — 

Maxine Soap without Grease—One bar of 
common resin soap, 1 pound sal soda, 1 ounce 
borax—dissolvye the soda and borax in 8 pints of 
rain or soft water; then. add the soap, and boil 
until dissolved, when you will have, upon. cooling, 
10:lbs. of good soap, worth from 8 to 10 cents a 


.Ib., and costing only 1 cent per pound. 
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Cueap Soar.—Six lbs. sal soda, 4 lbs. lime, 4 
gallons water; mix thoroughly; leat, but not to 
boiling, until the soda is dissolved; then after 


-the undissolved portion of the lime has settled, 


draw: off the clear liquid; to 7 1-2 lbs. grease, 
‘previously heated to melting, and the liquid by 
degrees,'bringing to a boil’upon the first addition, 
continue the boiling for 1 3-4 hours, then add‘ 1-2 
a pint of common salt and boil 15 minutes ; set 
aside to harden. For ‘complete success’ with the 
above, great care must be observed in drawing off 
the water from the. undissolved lime, as. the 
slightest quantity of lime in the soap will render 
‘it liable to crumble." 

Harp Soap or Sort.—Take good soft soap, any 
quantity you choose, bring’ it to a boiling heat, 
then add salt gradually, stirring it constantly till 
you observe it separate, something like curds and 
whey; then let it cool and, you can cut into. bars 
and take out, leaving the’ley in the kettle. To pu- 
rify it farther, put the soap again into the kettle, 
and add an equal quantity of water, and for every 
5 pounds of soap one-fourth pound of rosin; make 
it boil, and again add’salt:as before. When cold, 
cut it into bars and lay it up to dry. 





A Cuamrion Matcuep Team.—Mr. J. H. Mor- 
ris, of this city, hias.a pair of matched: horses 
which it will trouble the world. to: beat.. They 
were bred by Mr. Leonard Brownell, of Oxford, in 
this county, from a fine mare of his, whose blood 
and pedigree are unknown to us, and’ sirediby a 
Morgan Bjack , Hawk’ horse called. “ Kentucky 
Black Hawk.” One of them was six years old 
the 26th of July last—the other 5 years old on 
the 25th or 26th of June last. ‘They both stand 
15, 1-2 hands high, and weigh, one of them 1,060 
Ibs,, the other 1,088 Ibs... ‘They are coal black all 
over with the exception of a'white star in the 
forehead of each, of the size of a half dollar, and 
are as near alike.in color, size, style, and. action, 
seemingly, as ever two bullets were alike. 

A gentleman who has resided much of the time 
in New York City for the past. three years, de- 
clares this team to be, better matched, every way: 
than any he has yet,,seen there,; At all events, 
they are beauties worth going no little distance 
to see, and a long distance to ride after. We are 
told that Mr. Morris, has already refused $1,200 
for them, and we believe him. wise in doing so, for 
there more money than that in them.—Pontiac 
Jacksonian, Seskain Ebola even 

Tik best time to yard sheep for fattening, or 
éveh ‘store sheep, is wher they ‘do’ ‘hot fmprdve 
on the pastures. There should be no'loss of coti- 
dition in the autumn ot early.w'nter, not at any 
other time. . : “pre i 
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FLORICULTURE, 


FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERY. 


Continue to give attention to the lawn and walks, raking up 
all fallen leaves, and.keeping everything neati Give. a dress- 
ing of old manure to the shrubs, and single specimens, which 
will also serve'as a protection to the rots. ' 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and other spring flowering bulbs, should 
all be planted this month. ae 

Dahlia, still in bloom, as we write should be taken up be- 
tore very severe frosts, : 








Herbuc Plants, of all kinds, shouldsbe taken up, divided, 
aud reset. Protect with leaves, or strawy manure, before cold 
weather, . tif 


Rhododendrons, and other American plants, should. have 
their roots well pro.ected, with a good covering of leavés, 

Hollyhocks should be protected in frames... - - 

Daisies should have a covering of leaves, and boards, or sash- 
es, to keep off cold rains, j bs ae a 

Japan Lilies, and other lilies, should be planted this month, 

Carnations and Picotees should be transplanted to a frame, 
where they can be protected in‘sévete weather. 

Canasshould be taken up, immediately, and wintered in the 
cellar, out of the reach of frost. 

Gladiolus should be taken up, dried quickly, and placéd 
away in bags.— L/oovy. 


dite. L 





Monroe Horticuliural Association. | 


STIMULANTS—WHEN BEST APPLIED, ETC. 
Tuat there isa difference and distinction to be observed, in 
regard to the manures most suitable'to different plants, none 
doubt. Essays on the importance of this fact in Horticulture 
| ave so often been presented to this Assdciatiin, that we deem 
a recapitulation hardly necessary, particularly 4s our subjec* 
proper, limits us to the tin.ely or untimely use of stimulants, 
Many of us no doubt often too highly stimulated our pet plants 
because of our own impatience at their steady yet slow growth 
while every|additional drop of fertilizing matter rendered them 
less healthy consequently retarding their ultimate develop- 
ment, Perhaps there is no method of applying manures as be- 
neficial, eapecially for a growing crop as liquid fertilizers, ma, 
terials for which are within the reaclt of all, as house-sweepings 
and slops of a}! sorts, sweepings of the henery, cleanings from 
the stable and cow yard, ete. i ' 
In preparing liquid fertilizers of the two last it is of sufficient 
strenth when made in the proportion of four quarts of hen m@- 
nure to twelve gallons soft water or foyr times the amount 
from the stable. The decoction should be. well stirred, the first 
several times daily forfour days and the latter, three times 
daily for two days, after which the sediment should be allowed 
to.settle, leaving the liquid ¢lear., All stimujents applied dur- 
ing drouth are of comparatively, little yalue, eapecially if press 
ed on the surface, without removing the top soil and replacing” 
it after the application of the fertilizer. In stimulating house 
plants we should be particularly careful to assist rather than ito 
press nature; should we attempt, the latter, our efforts, wil 
prove worse than abortive, resulting probably in ruin. Plants 
in a growing state gre more capable’of receiving and assimula- 
ting stimulants, than when growth is feeble, because the alsor 
ing power of their roots and vital energies are at this time, the 
greatest, Give a feeble straggling plant food beyond its capa- 
bilities of digestion endyou but add disense to: ite already en- 
feebled constitution, ending either in death or premature jold 
age. When stimulants are applied judiciously, house plants 
are particularly benefited by them; but if once commenced it 
is highly important to continue the application until the plants 
show signs of rest or are repotted at which tine stimulants are 
not only unnecessary but absolutely, injarions, 
ali we FL HASKELL. 
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One of the tast thought of things. too frequently, is to apply 
manure ty fowerbeds. Butit is scaréely less essential to a fine 
summer display, than itis to the production of fine vegetables; 
and certafnly as necessary ys to trees, or the lawn. Still it 
should be applied with caution. While a poor ‘soil wili onl 
grow plants to ¢ dimiminutive niiniature ‘size. which, thoug' 
clothed with a profusion, of small, starved Jooktug blossoms 
make no show ; a sojl over rich will caus vis great a luxuriance 
of toliage; Which' is always opposed to an Abundance of bloom} 
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In most cases we prefer half-decayed leaves—where these could 
not be had we would use stable manure. The former spread 


‘over the soil two inches thick, or the latter one inch—would 


fotm n dressing which, in ordinary cases, should last ‘two or 
three years. It is difficult to get fldwers to do well in even the- 
most favorable soil, if it is liable to hold water tu constagntion, 
in'‘winter. Where flower-gardéns or beds exist under such cir- 
cumstances, advantage should be taken of the present season 
to have it thoroughly underdrained. It will be more benefi- 
cial in the end than the most judicious manuring; itis indeed 
in itself a powerful means of fertilizing the soil, Where cir- 
cumstances render the draining of such places inconvenient, a 
temporary advantage can be gained by digging up the soil at 
this season very roughly, so as to expose as much 4s possible 
to the action of the frost, This is at best putting s patch on an 
old garment—an apology for the want of means to do better. 


Luminous Plants, 

Many flowers are phosphoric.’ ‘Theyoung daughter of Lin- 
neeus was fond of setting fire to the inflammable atmosphere a- 
round the elsential oil glands of certain fraxinella, and making 
a fine blaze on dark, warm, sultry suu.mer nights, Pursuing 
her play she tumbled on a truth, and by some chance was led 
to observe the phospherescence of certain flowers; the great 
nasturtiam being her especial point of observation. Since her 
time it has been found that most yellow or orange-colored flow- 
ers are phosphorescent, it watched in the twilight during July 
and August when the atmosphere is highly electric, and not a 
particle of moisture imthe air, Among the most luminous are 
the sunfluwer [heliantus] ; garden marygold [calendula]; Afri- 
can marygold (tagetes]; the tuberose; and the orange lily 
[Lilium bulbiferum]; the brightest colors giving the highest 
radiance. Tbis phosphorescence is not caused by luminous in- 
sects,as was proved by M. Haggern’s microscopic examinations 
but at one time they were thought to be organic and not con- 
ditional. Other flowers besides those enumerated, are found 
to be phosphorescent. On the 18th of June, 1£57, Fries, the 
Swedish naturalist, was walking in Botanic Gardens at Upsaly 
when he saw a group of poppies [Papaver orientale]--two or 
three out of the group —emit flashes of light,—Many others ob- 
served the same thing, and the next day more than a hundred 
persons assembled here to watch the flowers give out flames. 

So with the Zeaves of tho American nothera mocrocarpa’ 
or evening primrose ; so with the milky juice of certuin plants, 
especiully of t.e Euphorbia phosphores, which, if broken in 
the dark and rubbed on paper, traces, characters of flame of 
vast significance and miraculous import in the ages when the 
priests alone knew the secrets of nature. So one of the faini. 
les of the pandanus or screw pine, the spathe of which enyel- 
oping the flowers, bursts with a loud noise, and sends out spark, 
as it bursts, The common potato, when decomposing, gives 
light enough to read by; a light so vivid, that, once, a cellar at 
Btrasburgh was thought to be on fire when shining with the 
phosphorescence of decomposing potatoes, 

A small moss, called the Schistostega Osmundacea—like the 
royal fern, Osmunda regalis, in miniature—shines brightly in 
the dark; and the Rhizomorphe, humble little cryptogams 
which spread their thin dark roots abroad in cellarg,and caves 
and mines, and on dark walls, have such a bright phosphoric 
light that they have been spoken of enthusiastically as the “‘ve- 
getable glow-worms.” In the cayerns and granatie underways 
of Bohemia, the Rhizemorphe often give light enongh to read 
by ; so they are said to doin the English cowl mines; but no 
where are they so brilliant or beautiful as in the mines of Hesse, 
{n the north of Germany, where they shine like bright moon- 
light through the galleries. A very beautiful fungus, the. fire 
mushrvom, or Fungus igneus glows with a steady light when 
decomposing. This phosphorescence of some of the argaric 
tribe was first seen ut Amboine, but afterwards in the Brazils, 





in an argaric which grows.on the dead leaves of tho. Pindoba | 


palm—the Agaricus Gardneri, so named from its discoverer. 
Alo in s magnificent species.to be found in the Swan River, 
colony, Another mushroom, growing at the foot. of the olive. 
tree in Italy, Agaricus olearius, gives a blue light at night; and 

he parasitic Byssoid fuugi.'which penetrate the tissues of su- 
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perior fangi and of decayed wood, send their delicate filaments 
through and through the rotting fibres, especially of the wil- 
low, and make the whole mass alight with phosphoric glory, 
It is only the filaments of the myceleum, though, which are 
phsphorie; the perfect plant of a fine blue color, and known as 
the Thelephora cerulea., is nothing more than blue and beau- | 
tifa ; it is not a light-bearer.— All the Year Round. 





Cultivation of Hyacinths, 





: BY J. M. THORBURN, 

The preferable season for planting Hyacinths in the open 
ground Is in October and November, but they can be set out 
at any later time, as long as the ground is openand the Bulbs 
remain sound, 

The best compost for the Bulbs isthe following: One third 
river or sea sand, one-third well-rotted cow manure, and one- 
third good garden mould, The beds composed of the above 
compost should be well dug, to tke depth of fourteen inches, | 
and raised from two to four inches above the level of the walks 
and in very severe weather may be covered with withered 
leaves, straw, or with light earth formed of Cecayed leaves 
from the woods, They should be planted about four inches 
deep, and from six to eight inches apart. 

For the cuiture of Hyacinths in pots prepare the above com, 
post, adding, if possible, a quantity of leat mould, The most 
favorable time fur planting is September, October and Novem- 
ber. The size of the pots depend upon the number of Bulb, 
planted in a single one; three or four Bulbs ina pot of six or 
seven inches in diameter, has rich and massive effect: one or 
two Bulbs in each may be planted in proportionately smaller 
pots—two Bulbs in each is very effective, and generally pre- 
ferred. 

In potting, each Bulb should remain two-thirds above the 
surface of the soil ; when thus planted, water them well to im” 
bed the Bulbs firmly within the soil, allowing them to remain 
in this condition for one or two days, then bury the pots in the 
open ground to the depth of six inches for six weeks, in which 
position the preparatory root-growth is made, necessary to a 
vigorous developeient of their flower scapes, After the pe- 
riod adverted to, take up the pots and remove them.to a green 
house, or 4 room where fire is usually made, care being taken 
to screen the Jeaf-growth, made in darkness for a few days after 
being disimbedded, They will need moderate occasional wa- 
tering, until they begih togrow, when they should have an 
abundance of air in u:ild weather, and plenty of water from the 
saucers whilst in a growing state, 

For culture in glasses, the Bulbs should be so placed that 
only the base of each touch the water, then place them for the 
first ten days, in a dark cloret or room to promote the shooting 
of the roots, after which expose them to the light and air as 
much as possible ; the water should be changed as it becomes 
impure ; draw the roots entirely out of the glasses, rinse off the 
fibres.in clean water, and wash the inside of the glass well. The 
water should never be allowed to freeze, as it would not only 
burst the glass, but cause the fibres to deeay. Single Hyacinths 
generally sueced better in glasses than Double ones. 


Hort-Hovusr.—The temperature should at this 





time be carefully attended to, never being allow- 


ed to go lower/Ahan 50° and it ought not continue 
Jong at that point, 25° being preferable, The 
shntters should be on this at nights as soon as 
there is any appearance of frost, and removed ev- 
ery morning.. On days when the atmosphere is 
mild and the sun’s rays have any effect, sir may 
be admitted in moderate quantities, care being 
taken, however,that the temperature of the house 
be above 60° previous.to admission. The sashes 
should be closed early in the afternoon, or at any 
time when the weather changes suddenly. 

The water used in’ watering the plants should | 
‘be of the same temperature as that of the house 4°] 
—and should be applied gently, /@F 
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> lowing adventure with a creature of this sort. 


would be torn asunder by our united strength. I gave it a 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Mountain Ammiss, ’ 


A correspondent of the Portland |Oregon] Times, writing of 
this comparatively but little known animal, which may’be in- 
teresting to our readers, from Bannock City,in the Boise mines, 
Idaho territory, tells the following story : 

A terrible fight between & mountain ammiss and a grizzly 
bear was witnessed by a small party of mountaineers a short 

time sifice, on the road leading from here to Lewiston. The 

party had stopped to camp for the night, when suddenly wild 
and terrific screaming and fearful sounds burst upon their ears 
indicating a deadly combat between two forest nionsters, The 
scene ofaction was near, but oyt of sight. The party were si- 
lent listeners during the desperate conflict, the sounds of which 
struck terror to the stoutest hearted mountaineer. Finally the 
sound died away—the conflict was endel,, An hour of silence 
elapsed, and the party ventured slowly and cantionsly toward 
the spot, from whence those doleful sounds enunciated. As 
they neared the spot, the victorious ammiss passed before them 
into the jungle. On coming to the place of the deadly struggle 
they found dead and bleeding a lurge she bear, that would 
weigh probably 900 or 1000 pounds, 

The grizzly was bitten through and through the neck, and 
fearful gashes were inflicted on the body, laying bare the ribs 
and shoulder blades, surpassing the effevts of repeated strokes 
from a heavy cutlass or bowie knife. It seems that the ammiss 
desired to make'a meal of the cub, to which the she bear ob- 
jected, hence the fight ensued ; and it was such a fight as mor- 
tal men scarcely ever witnessed, and fone but bears and lions 
participate in. The mountain ammiss is an animal half way 
between an African,lion and Bengal tiger. It is. described by 
a mountaineer as follows: “His form is much like the lion, 
being very heavy before and light behind, with a perfect lion's 
tail, but lacking the mane, though the hair forward on the neck 
was longer than on the rest of the body; has a round ear, dark 
streaks around the eyes and up and down the face, also running 
down the legs. The body is some darker in color than that of 
the lion, and free from stripes. His footis a lion’s paw. This 
beast of prey has lately been discovered in these mountains, 
and the ammiss is a wonderfulanimal—no doubt the king of 
beasts in the forests of Idaho. When his angry voice is heard, 
the beasts of the forests crouchingly seek their hiding places.” 











A Monster of the Deep, 


In some parts of the ocean there are enormous sea animals 
called * Sepia,” which are are a sort of polipy. They have ve- 
ry long legs, and are said sometimes to seize upon the coral 
divers alorg the const of Italy. Mr. Beale tells us of the fol- 


While upon the Bonin Islands, searching for shells on the 
rocks which had just been left dry by the receding tide, I was 
much astonished at seeing at my feet a most extraordinary- 
looking animal crawling towards the retreating surf—I had 
never seen one like it before, It was creeping on its eight 
legs, which from their soft and flexible nature bent consider- 
ably under the weight of his body, so that it was lifted by thé 
efforts of the tentaculmw only a small distance from the rocks, 

It appeared much alarmed on seeing me, and made every ef- 
fort to escape, while I was not much in humor to capture go 
ugly a customer, whose appearance excited a feeling of dis- 
gust, not unmixed with fear, I, however, endegvoured to pre- 
vent its escape by pressing on one of its legs with my foot ; but 
although I used considerable force for that purpose, its strength 
‘was 80 great that it several times quickly liberated its member, 
in spite of nll the efforts I could employ, in this way, en wet’ 
slippery rocks. I now laid holdofone of the tentacles with 
my hands and held it firmly, so that the limb appeared ag if it 


powerful jerk, wishing to disengage it from the rocks to which 
t clung.so closely by its suckers, which it effectually resisted; 

ut the moment afer, the apparently enraged animal lifted’ its 
he: with its large eyes protruding from the middle of 


for the purpose of thrusting it into the holes in the rocks to 
discover shells, and clung with its suckers to it with great 
power—endeavoured to get its beak, which I could now see be- 
tween the roots of its arms, in s position to bite, 

A sensation of horror pervaded my whole frame when I 
found this monstrous animal, for it was about four feet long 
fixed so firmly to my arm. Its cold, slimy grasp was extremely 


also searching for shells at some distance, to come and release 
me from it by taking me down to the boat, during which time 
I was engaged in keeping the beak away from my hand, He 
quickly released me by destroying my tormentor with the 
boat-knife, when I disengaged it by portions at a time, This 


“rock squid,” 





Krom Wifkes’ Spirit of the Times, 
CROCODILES ON THE WHITE NILE. 


Our boat was made fast under the village of Subchays, and 
not far from it was the house of our conductor, Saleh -Wallad 
Omar Abt id Samad—according to his own account a keen 
sportsman, who, disdaining agricultural pursuits, supported 
himself and family by the produce of his gun and spear. Six 
years ago, in company with three of his fellow villagers, he 
went to a smail island called Geizet il-Arab, a choice resort of 
crocodiles, in search of their eggs. Going the round of the island 
three crocodiles escaped into the river, andon closely investi- 
gating the sput, a quantity of eggs were discovered in the sand, 
No sooner had they made off with their booty in the direction 
of a small tent, which they had pitched, than a crocodile, hav- 
ing watched their proceedings, rushed to the place of her depo- 
sit, and as rapidly returned to the river; and, swimming, fol- 
lowed them opposite to their destination, where until nightfall 
her eyes were perceptible above the water. Their repast that 
night was a rich one; but a8 soon as the last embers of their fire 
had died away, the crocodile charged them furiously, repeating 
her attack several times during the night, and it was only by 
the frequent discharge of their firearins that they kept her from 
closing upon them, From that time the crocodile, hithertes 
harmless, became furious, and fell upon all the cattle it could 
eatch upon the riverside, Among many victims was ao fine 
mare belonging toan Arab in the village of Nega il Arab, half 
an hour's walk from the river. The mare, as is usual, was al- 
lowed her freedom to graze in the coarse abundant pasturage 
and, whilst drinking, was suddenly seized in the back of the 
neck by the jaws of the crocodile, The mare being an animal. 
of great power, inan agony of pain, violently threw up her 
-head, and with it the crocodile, which dropped on her back, and 
with her unwonted burden, she gulloped off to her stable. ‘The 
astonished villagers belabored the crocodile so heartily with 
their‘ naboot ” (stout sticks, common to every Pellah), that it 
was soon induced to let go its hold and dismount; but the mare 
died frou the joint effects of its wounds and the fright. 

The breeding season of the crocodile takes place during the 
low stage of the river in March, and they deposit their eggs in 
the sand on the banks, or, in preference. in small sandbanks, or 
island in the stream. The eggs are white, hard, and in size not 
unlike those of a domestic goose; the exact measurement ofone 
I found In the Nouser country, on the White River, being 83g 
Inches in length, and and 5 18-16 {nches in circumference, Cu- 
vier observes that, of all animals, the crocodile attains the great- 
est dimensions, considering its size at birth. 

Fearful combats take place between the males for the females 
the largest and most powerful one invariably monopolising the 
latter in his district. : 

When about to lay, the female crocodile, having made choice 
of a spot, will dig with her claws in the sand hole about six 
inches deep, drop her egg therein, and carefully cover it. She 
will then proceed to make several similar holes around the 
first, in orderto mislead any one in ‘search of her treasure, 


‘Datly she will contribute one egg to her store, at the same time 


carefully widening the excavation, turning the eggs, and re- 


covering them with sand. Unless disturbed, she will lie near 
or over them, and leave them but for a short time to feed in 





ts body, and, letting go its hold of the rocks, suddenly sprung 
\\ 


‘ 


their close vicinity ; and she willcven then watch them zeal- 


upon my arm, which I had previously bared to the shoulder. 


sickening, and [immediately called to the captain, who was. 


animal was the species of “ Sepia” which is called by whalers __ 
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ously by raising her head to the surface of the water, and ocea- 
sionally run towards them at short intervals, to satisfy herself 
that all is right, and return to her feeding ground. The quan- 
tity ofeggs depend upon the age and size of the animal, and 
vary from forty to sixty. 

At the commencement of the hatching season the nest is 
widened to accommodate the eggs, being arranged close to each 
other, and equi-distant from the surtace. A slighter covering 
is now placed over them,¢so that ineubation, by means of the 
sun’s heat, may take place. During this stage the attention of 
the animal towards her eggs is redoubled in watching and turn- 
ing them; and it is dangerous for a single person tu approach 
the spot, as she will fearlessly attack and give chase at consie 
derable speed. After such a circunistance,orifon her return 
from feeding, she should discover traces of wan or beast in the 
vicinity of her charge, the wary crocodile will decamp with 
her eggs in her mouth, and seek for another locality. 

From vurious sources I am informed the hatching time takes 
ninety days, thercfore it is during the first incrense of the Nile 
that exclusion takes place, The mother, then carrying off her 
young in her mouth, will place them in the shallow water of 
some retired creck, or in a crevice in the bunk, where she wil; 
noutish them until able to accompany her, and prey upon sina)) 
fry for thembelves, 

It is well known that these reptiles, although they seize their 
prey under water, cannot under the same circumstances swal’ 
-ow it, and must proceed to shore for that purpose, where, rest, 
ing on their forelegs and the head out of water, they are en- 
abled to feed. Large animals or man, when caught, are re- 
tained under water until putrefaction commences, before they 
are devoured, 

Men who in Egypt devote much of their time to the destruc- 
tion of these animals, like our friend Saleh Abt il Samad, throw 
up low embankments, twenty or thirty yards from the river 
side, in localities where they delight to bask in the sun, A 
few days suflice to accustom the wary reptiles to the new ob- 

jects, and, lying close in umbush behind one or the other, the 
skilled hunter, seldum passed a day withoutashot, Swimming 
lazily towards the shore, with the tip of the nose and eyes only 
above the water, a careful survey is taken before the crocodile 
ventures to expose itselfon the land; then, sometimes linger- 
hy or the water's edge, at others taking a short run, the reptile 
will cast a hurried an uneasy glance around, and seeing noth- 
ing to fear, will lie down, but will fur some time retain its head 
elevated on the watch. Gradually overcome with sleep, by 
the influence of the sun, the head at length drops, until pros- 
trate upon the sand, Sales, who has been narrowly watching 
the unbuve proceedings from behind bis bulwark, and whose 
nerves have been as irritable as those of his unconscious prey 
jWere tranquil, fires, and ff fortunate enough, to plant bis ball 

n the brain, the crocodile, after a twitch or two of the tail, re- 
mains on the spot; but ff, although bit hard, that organ has re- 
mained intact, the crocodile attempts to escape, pursued by our 
hero, who seizes the tail, und liftiig its extremity as high as 
Pouible from the ground, thus rendering the animal powerless, 
80 succeeds in arresting its progress for @ secund, until a com- 

panion shall have battered in its skull with an axe. 

This, 8uleh admits. is dangerous work; but practice makes 
Perfect, If the wounded animal is conscious of his approach, 
the tail is instantly curved to receive him. Placing bimsel’ 
within the are described by it, he escapes injury ; but ifon the 
Wrong side, a blow from it might be fatal. 

! The negroes «pear and catch crocodiles with baited lines, and 
™ our subsequent progress through the Shillook, Dinka and 
Jengal districts, we have picked up several of these lines, 
Which, in Hen of a hook, are armed with a piece of hardwood, a 
foot in length, pointed at each end, and attached in its centre 
to the line A fish, bird, or flesh or entrails of any snimal, serve 
for s bait, and when, as usual, greedily taken, the short line is 
{orn from its slender fastenings on the bunk ; but a float indi- 
cating its whereabouts, the negroes pursue in canoes and spear. 
the crocodile. 

What atrange things sometimes happen! On the 21st April, 
company with three other boats belonging to our expedi- 
tion, we were becalmed, and were towing with great difficulty 





among the rank high reeds on the western bank, in the Nouse 
district. Whilst I was employed in writing the above from my 
notes, one of our sailors, in swimming on board,and when with, 
in 8 couple of strokes only from the boat, was seized by a cro- 
codile, and instantly drawn beneath the water; which caused 
great consternation, to our crew, he was a general favorite, and 
the men cried as only Arabs can; but no vain effort accompan- 
fed their grief, every cheek was wet, My wife und self regret- 
ted him more as a dear friend than as # subordinate, 80 wil- 
ingly did he always set about his work, and so proud was he of 
praise, that he had quite won our hearts, Nature, too, seemed 
to sympathise, for long-threatening rain came down and contri- 
buted its mite to the sadness of every one on board, 

Two days have passed, and again the buoyant spirits of our 
crew and suldiers sre uppermost, In the meantime, many a 
sad tale of hippo’s or crucodile’s transgressions have been ree 
lated; not a year passes without such incidents. Two years ago 
our rais, or cuptuin, lost his brother, and twelve other victiras 
were preyed upon from different boats by a well-known croco- 
dile frequenting an island in the neighborhood of Gondocoro. 
No shot, it is said, will touch him; and go fabulous are the tales 
of his size and audacity, that,opportunity serving, I am inclined 
to try the effect of one of Hulland’s rifles on him, ? 

Joun Perngriok. 

The Nouser Country, White Nile, April 24, 1862. 








European Method of Picking Grapes for 
Choice Wines, 

The superiority of these choice wines ma‘le in 
European countries depends in a great measure 
upon the case and attention bestowed upon the 
vintage and the treatment of the wine. In order 
that the grapes may have sufficient time to ripen 
thoroughly, the vintage or harvesting is delayed 
usually till November, often waiting till cold 
frosty weather, gathering those, however, which 
are fully ripened as often as necessary. The per- 
fectly ripened grapes only are put into the press, 
Dry and fine weather is required for picking, and 
as only the ripe ones are picked, many vines re- 
ceive as many as four pickings. The finest of the 
choice wines are made from the best grapes se- 
lected from the most favorable situation, cut from 
the vines. with scissors, carefully handled and 
pressed separately after lying twenty-four hours. 

The celebrated Tokay wine is made from what 
are called “dry berries,” that is, grapes which 
have almost become raisins before being picked 
from the vine. As soon’as dry berries begin to 
show themselves, the opening vintage begins, and 
intelligent proprietors gather under careful super- 
vision the best dry fruit from day to day, defer- 
ring the main or general vintage as long as possi- 
ble, in order to obtain a greater quantity of such 
berries. * 

At the general vintage shortly following, the 
gatherers form a line, advancing equally, each 
provided with a wooden hand-tub, to contain the 
common grapes, and a smaller wooden vessel, 
fastened to the body, to receive the dry berries 
still picked from the clusters. The gatherers are 
followed by an overseer, who sees that no grapes 
are eaten, and who from time to time, through 
one of the carriers, collects the dry berries already 
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picked and deposits them in one of the vats until 
wanted for pressing. He also takes care that the 
gatherers advance in regular order, so that no 
vine be passed by, and that the berries fallen off 
are carefully picked up.. That no dry berries may 
be lost, the clusters, before being conveyed to 
the press-house, are subjected to another examin- 
ation. For this purpose large tables are placed 
outside of the vineyard, on which the grapes are 
spread and searched by children for dry berries, 
who at the same time remove all the dried, rot- 
ten berries. In this second picking during the 
principal gathering, the fresh grapes are gently 
put into the tubs, since if crushed or bruised by 
being spread upon the tables great losses would 
be the result. 

The gatherers are strictly forbidden to eat any 
grapes, either in the vineyard or press-house, un- 
der the penalty of loss of wages and future em- 
ployment.—Maine Farmer. 
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BY SLOW JAMIE. 


No. 10--The Ass, 

We come now to that slow moping stupid ani- 
mal whose name has become a synonym for dull- 
ness. He resembles the horse in all points ex- 
cept that he.is dull in expression, coarse in bis 

“points, small in size and slab-sided. He is pos- 
sessed of great strength for his size, but he is 
provokingly slow in gait. Also drivers generally 
waste a great deal of labor in beating their ani- 
mals. If they suffered them to take their own 
pace they would make two miles an hour. With 
the utmost abuse they seldom go faster than two 
and a half so that there is little. 

Nevertheless this poor beast has many generous 
qualities. Although slow to learn, yet with care 
he will take as much training asa horse. Take 
him over an unfrequented road or where there is 
no-road at all, and he can retrace his steps with 
ease, He is capable of strong attachment. The 
fidelity of the ass to his master, the ardor of the 
male for the female, the affection of the dam for 
her young, is remarkable. 

The half starved donkey which carried a crip- 
pled beggar from. door to door is faithful to his 
master, although receiving neither food nor shel- 
ter for his labor,, The poor man lodges at night 
with some family almost as poor as himeelf, the 
beast is turned out to browse on a prickly thistle 


or thorn bush, Should some mischievous boy 
think to get aride the animal will kick him off, 
but when the beggar mounts him in the morning, 








he trudges along quietly all day till the return of 
evening allows 'im to pick another meal. Should 
the man get sick and-fall from his back as some- 
times happens, the poor beast will not leave him, 
but graze till he gets up again, or if he die by 
loud and repeated braying attract the attention 
of strangers to the spot. 

We are told that in the east asses are of a 
much better quality than in Europe or America, 
and it is H#kely that they suit a hot climate better 
than a cold. The Bible speaks of them being 
much used for riding even by the rich. Still we 
can gather that even in those times and countries, 
patience was their prominent quality—every 
child knows the story of an angel reproving Ba- 
laam for beating his ass. Nor should we forget 
the ass whose rider was torn by a lios, which 


stood by tlie corpse until they came and took it ‘ 


up for burial. 


In all steep mountainous countries the ass will: 


be necessary toman. He is temperate in his food 
and drink, he can bear exposure and fatigue, he 
can climb steep craggy paths where the horse 


would never go, and carry great burdens up and * 


down them. But for the ass and mule a con- 
siderable of Spain would be worthless, Every- 
thing is good inits place. 





The Rich-Paular-Merinos, 

Mr. Charles Rich,of Lapeer county, in this State, 
is possessor of a part of the flock of pure bred 
Paular Merinos that is thus described in the work 
on sheep recently issued from the press, and 
which we have noticed on another page. We cite 
the description, to show that here in Michigan 
we haye some of the finest and purest bred fine 
wools that can be had any where. 

“Tue Paviar or Rich Mertnos.—These sheep 
were originally purchased in 1823, by Hon. 
Charles Ricb, M. C., and Leonard Bedell, of 
Shoreham, Vermont, of Andrew Cock, of Flush- 
ing, Long Island. Cock purchased all of the 
original stock and part of the individual sheep 
sold to them, of the importers, .Their Spanish 
pedigree, the authenticity of which was attested 
by a Consular certificate, (undoubtedly Mr. Jar- 
vis’, but that fact is not now remembered, )showed 
shen to be Paular. They have been bred by 
John T. Rich, son of the preceding, and his sons 
John T. and Virtulan Rich, on the old homestead 
in Shoreham, down to the present. day, without 
the least admixture of other blood than pure 
Spanish, and with very little crossing with other 
Spanish or American families. 


These sheep, in 1840, were heavy, short-legged, . 
broad animals, full in the quarters, strong-boned, 


with thick, short necks and thick coarse heads.— 
The. ewes had deep and sometimes. plaited dew- 
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laps and folds of. moderate size about the neck.— 
The rams had larger ones. They were darker ex- 
ternally than the Jarvis sheep, but not so much 
so as the Atwood sheep—indicating that their 
wool contained more yolk than the former and 
less than the latter. The wool was longer than 
that of either of the other families, very thick 
and covered them better on the belly, legs and 
head. ‘But it was inferior in fineness, evenness 
and style. It was quite coarse on the thigh, and 
hairs were occasionally seen on the neck. folds.— 
The lambs were often covered with hair when 
yearned, and their legs and ears were marked by 
patches of tan color which subsequently disap- 
peared except on the ears, where it contiruéd to 
show faintly. They were better nurses and har- 
dier than either of the other families. I have re- 
marked in a former publication that “they were 
precisely the negligent farmer’s sheep.” They 
encountered short keep, careless treatment of all 


' kinds, exposure to autumnal storms and winter 
| gales, with a degree of impunity which was un- 


exampled. Their lambs came big, bony and 
strong, and did not suffer much if they were 


dropped in a snow bank. 
In 1842 and 1843 this flock was bred to a Jar 


vis ram—peculiarly dark, thick and heavy fleeced 
and compact in form for one of his farnily—the 
object of Mr. Rich being to avoid breeding in-and- 
inand to improve the quality of his wool. For 
the same object, and to increase the yolkness of 
the wool, a dipor two of Atwood bloud has been 
since taken ; but has always been made a point to 
breed back after taking these crosses, so as essen- 
tially to preserve the blood and distinctive char- 
acteristics of the original family. The Messrs, 
Rich have succeeded in all these objects and have 
kept up well with the rapid current of modern 
Improvement. Their sheep are not so large nor 
do they. yield so much wool per head as.the im- 
proved Infantados, but they possess symmetrical 
forms which are remarkable for compactness.— 
The body. is shortish, and very thick, with their 
ancient. good fore and hind quarters; and their 
heads, though thick and short, have lost their 
coarseness. ‘Their fleeces are even and good, But 
that merit which gives them their great populari- 
ty in Vermont and ‘elsewhere is their adaptation 
to thin, scant herbage, and to their qualities as 
“working flocks.” They demand no extra care 
or keep to develop their qualities, are always 
lively and alert; and though gentle and perfectly 


free from restlessness of temperament, they are 

y to rove far and near to obtain their food.— 
And for all they -constime they’ make the most 
ample returns. While they will pay ‘for care, 
they will thrive with but little care. ‘ Tn a word, 
they remain, par excellence, the negligent fat- 
mer’s sheep.’ ; : 





AYRSHIRES, 


cn ee 


BY FRANOIS M, ROTOR, 


This variety of cattle comes within our definition of a breed, 
having been produced by a-proper selection and ing with 
in the last 75 years, and, here we cannot: help digressing an in- 
stant to remark that those who advocate establishing a breed 
of cattle from our own “ natives” by seleetion and care, little 
estimate the labor of the work they propose, rendered even 
more difficult in our case by the heterogeneous ‘mass of mon- 
grel. blood composing the material, out of which. weihave to 
mould our improved breed. The: defectsthat are to’ be re- 
moved, and the. good qualities that are to be increased and 
rendered hereditary, the. unexpected: faults that will continue 
to crop out from the want of any strong predominant ‘strain 
of blood to overcome them, will mako the task so srduvus 
that any one. having a true conception of what was to be ac- 
complished and throngh what obstacles, would never advise 
this mode of proceeding. Almost s hundred -years: have been 
required to bring the Ayrshires to perfection, and yet the orig 
inaturs of that breed had, as we shall see, a far moré uniform 
material from which to establish it, and did not hesitate to em+ 
ploy crosses of the improved breeds to attain their-end, The 
true way to ameliorate our “ natives ” is by crossing with some 
one those breeds already approaching perfevtion. By this 
means we turn tothe best account the want of hereditary 
qualities, this very defect fitting them especially to receive 
the impress of the pure'race. One single cross of a pure-bred 
animal would do more towards their improvement thun years 
of selection and breeding among themselves, But to return 
to the Ayrshires. a 

They are named from'the country in'Scotland where they 
originated and are chiefly bred. It isa high exposed region of 
cold clay soil, with bleak hill-sides, and vast tracts of moor- 
land, covered with heather, the resort of the grouse and other 
kinds of game. - The climate is mild and damp; grain crowing 
is little practiced, but the attention of the farmer is principally 
turned towards the dairy as a source of profit. In perfect 
keeping with this description of land is the hardy Nttle Ayr- 
shire, their breeders having digcovered the great secret of rude 
cess in thoroughly adapting the animal to the locality and 
climate where it is to live, as well as to the purpose for which 
itis to be kept. The origin of this bred is, even at the present 
day, a matter of uncertainty. Little else is known beyond the 
fact that there’ was in Scotland a breed that though bearing 
little resemblunce to the improved Ayrshire of the present 
day, might have been their progenitors, Mr. Aiton, in ‘hts 
treatise on the dusiry breed of cows, thus describes the Ayr 
shire cattle of seventy years ago. “They were of diminutive 
size, ill-fed, ill shaped, and they yielded but a scanty return in 
milk; they were mostly of a black eolor, with large’ stripes of 
white slong the chine or ridge of their backs, about their 
flanks, and on their faces. Their horns were high and crooked, 
huving deep ringlets at the root, the plainest proof that the 
cattle were but scantily fed; the chine of their backs stood up 
high and narrow ;. their sides were lank, short, and thin; their 
hides thick, and adhering to the bones; their pile (hnir) was 
coarse and open, and few of them yielded more than 'three or 
four Scotch pints (a Scotch pint is two English quarts) of milk 
per day when in their best plight, or weighed, when fat, more 
than from twelve or sixteen to twenty stone avoirdupuis, sink- 
ing offal,” (about 200 to.800 pounds to fuur quarters.) From 
this description it is evident that a long course of selection, 
and better feeding and keeping must have been resdrted to, 
guided by no ordinary skill and perseverance, to have produced 
the present class.of stock, the true type ofa dairy breed. We 
may well doubt, also, whether these means alone’ could ever 
buve effueted the entire change in appearance and thrift from 
the old breed without assistance from ‘crosses of foreign blood. 
The color, the horns, the large bellies, &.,'could scarcely have 
been’ so entirely changed without’ some admixture of blood, 
and tradition points to the Holderness a6: having been one 
source of the improvement ; whilst the Jerseys‘are dled sap- 


«1 to"have lent their aid to tre increase of its ark com 
ole We ourselves incline to the opiniun that the Holder 


ness or Teeswater was the cross employed to, effect the ybject, 
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Youstt says; “In many 8 district the attempt to introduce 
the Teeswater breed, or to estabtish a cross from it, had palpa- 
bly failed, for the soi) and the cl‘mate suited on y the hardi- 
hood of the Highlanders; but here was a mild climate, s dairy 
country ; the Highlander was, in a manner, out of his place; 
he bad degenerated ; and the milking properties of Holderness 
and ber capubility of ultimately futtening, although slowly, 
and at a considerable expense, happily amalgamated with his 
hardihood and disposition to fatten, and there resulted s breed 
bearing about it the stamp of its progenitors, and, to a very 
considvrable degree, the good qualities of both.’ But let the 
erves have been what it may, the result is most satisfactory; 
and the characteristics imparted by it are now so firmly fixed 
in the improved breed that they can be depended upon to 
transmit their properties to their off spring, and this test of a 
true breed they bave now stood for many generations, estab- 
lishing themselves as a distinct breed. They have deservedly 
attained the bighest position as dairy unital, and as such have 
spread into many parte of England, and in small numbers have. 
been imported into this country. Mr. Prentice, of Albany, 
ank Mr. Brodie, of Jefferson county, New York, have import- 
ed Ayrshires, and quite a number have been brought into 
Massachusetts, where they have attained considerable pupu- 
larity. 

The Scotchman’s beau ideal of an Ayrshire we gather from 
personal observation and conversations with some of their 
principal breeders, during a residence of some months in the 
country, to be as follows: The head must besmall, light and 
bony, the eye bright, and the horn white, with » dark tip, and 
upturned, The neck must be very thin and light, as indeed 
the whole fore end must be. The shoulder must lay flat and 
form 4 plan with the flat fore-rib and the neck ; the puint must 
not project. The posterior ribs must spring well frum the 
backbone, and give ample room for the large rumen and in 
testines; the stomach in this breed often seeming wholly out 
of proportion, but the Ayrehireman admires a big belly as the 
laboratory where the secretions are rapidly and properly elan- 
orated, and where the stock of food is converted into milk. 
The lvin must be bruad and furm well on with the wide hips 
an the capacious pelvis, the whole frame thus forms a true 
wedge with the point at the shoulder, The rumps are wide 
and tulerably high, the tail long and slender, the legs straight, 
the thigh rather thin, and the udder or “ vessel,” as they term 
it. must ba large and broad, extending well forward with thin 
flexible skin, and teats wide apart and short. The offal is 
small and the weight of the whole animal does not average 
throughout the country over 500 pounds, The colors must be 
red and white, splashed and blotched, not running into each 
other, and becoming roan, as in the short-horn, bat with clear- 
ly defined edges; the white portion is often flecked with the 
darker color, Black and white is not uncommon, but is not 
liked; the darker the red, even- becoming deep brown, the 
more fashionable just now. The skin must be thin and loove, 
the breed having no great pretentions to hard ing, and ‘the 
hair soft and woolly. Everything of the carcass has been 
sacrificed to the udder and belly, the breeder evidently believ- 
ing in “ no udder, no cow.” 

Perbaps no breed wffurds a better illustration of the power 
of the breeder by care and design to develop a peculiar pro 
perty in an animal at the expense of all the other qualities, 
Among the Ayrshire breedeis any animal showing a disposi- 
tion to feed instead of to milk is immediately disposed of, and 
even those bulls are preferred having the most feminine char- 
acter about the head. The system o’ keeping and rearing 
also conduces to increase their disposition to milk. . The calves 
are never allowed to suck their dams, but are fed new milk 
for five or six weeks, at the end of that time it is gradually 
diminished tor two or thiee weeks longer, when the calf is 
left to shift fur itself. After the first year the heifers are gen- 
erally turned upon the poorest, coarsest pasture on the “ mour- 
edge” where the sedgy grass contains so little nutriment that 
to satisfy their hunger they are obliged to consume a large 
quantity of it; this bulk of food of course enlarges the pauach, 
Aistending its walls and the belly plates of the young animal, 
and producing the large belly the Ayrshire farmer so ‘valaes. 
The heifers usually calve at two and a half to three years old 





though somé ere in milk at two years old. The usual yi-ld of 
the cow is from thirty to fifty pounds of milk per day, pro- 
ducing in the seasun about one hundred and fifty pounds of 
butter, or “her own weight” in cheese, as the phrase is; 
though we think three hundred aud seventy-five to four hune 
dre. pounds would be nearer the aversge. Youatt, in his ac- 
count of the Ayrshires, gives much greater products as being 
obtained, and no doubt instances are found of such extraordie 
nary yields. We quotes few of his figures: “An Ayrshire 
cow, may be reckoned to yield two hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds of butter per annuw, or five pounds per week, all the 
year round.” Six hundred and filty gallons of milk is culled 
an average yield of a cow. making four *undred and thirty 
pounds of cheese, or or.e hundred and seventy-five pounds of 
butter, This was the average of-a berd kept nears town, and 
highly fed and well cared for, and this would, no doubt, exceed 
the average of dairies. Thirty-six quarts per day have been 
milked from & cow, snd twenty-eight quarts from 4 three-year 
old heifer, and this Just for six weeke after calving. Though 
this breed are chiefly celebrated for the dairy, the oxen work 
kindly, and the steers cun be turned off at three years old, 
weighing seven or eight hunured pounds. Curiously enough, 
there seems a lurking tendency in them to fatten, whether re- 
sulting frou the short-horn cross, or from their natural vigor, 
it is impossible to say, but it is certain that when transferred 
to the fertile pastures of England they «fen loose, in a degree, 
their extraordinary milking property, and begin to lay on flesh, 
and the time of their remaining in milk is shortened when re 
moved from their native pastures. -They have never bees 
great favorites with the butcher, as the A/th quarter is usually 
light ; their fat is mingled wi. the flesh rather than separated 
in the form of tallow. 

Few experiments that we are aware of bave been made in 
crossing the Ayrshires. Some breeders are of opinion thuts 
cross with the shurt-horn may be made with advantage, giving 
earlier maturity and size without loss of milking property, 
and the appearance of some of the improved herds in Ayr 
shire would lead us to suppose the experiment had been tried 
there. We have eeen animals among them so square and broad, 
even in the forequarter, as to resemble miniature short-hornt 
But the cross is not acknowledged, and the opinion therefore 
needs confirmation, With our native stock the Ayrehire bas 
been d with ss, an admirable, hardy dairy cow be 
ing the result; in confirmation of which we give the statement 
of Mr. Brvoks to the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, is 
presenting four grade Ayrshire cows fur premium as a dairy 
herd. In twenty days the four cows gave 8,(I754¢ pounds of 
milk, being an average of 768% pounds, or 883¢ pounds per day 
from each cow. From the milk 129 pounds of butter was 
made, being an average daily yield of 161 pound per cow. The 
per cent. of butter in the milk was 4.176; the live weight of 
the four cows was 4,122 pounds; and the aaily yield of milk 
8,782 per cent, on that weight! Several of the large dairies ia 
Delaware county, New York, a connty chiefly devot-d to bub 
ter-making, snd yearly increasing in reputation and wealth 
from that coarse of farming, have used Ayrsbire bulls in thelr 
herds with inanifest advantage, the progeny giving an im 
creased quality and quantity of milk, and atthe same time, 
not growing tvo large aframe or too great a weight for the 
steep, rocky pastures where.they feed. Tne cross is growing 
in popularity, and we are informed by a gentleman who he 
sent Ayrshire bulls into the county that the demand fur them 
steadily incivsses. To such dairy districts as this either the 
pure-breds or the grades are sdmirably adapted, and, with 
proper treatment and not too much indulgence tu the pure 
race, they will retain their milking property as well as ia thelt 
own country. The milk of the Ayrshires is remarkably rich 
in casein and gooil in butter, though yielding in this last re 
spect to that of some other breeds. 








Lice on Stock. 

A farmer of much experience gives the fellowing remedy for 
lice on calves and other stock :—One quart fine salt dissolved 
in three quarts buttermilk 
¢wice, It has never failed to be effectual besides giving the 





Wash quite thoroughly once o § 





- bair and skin a fine appearance. 
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‘Traiuing Cows and Steers. 

The Maine Farmer has an interesting article on 
this subject, from which we make a few extracts: 

“ All domestic animals require some sort of 
training or educition—some more, some less, ac- 
cording to the usages to which they are put- 
Thus the cow is required to stand quietly while 
you are milking, and to “hoist” the right foot 
and place it back of the other, in order to give 
you more room to use your hands in milking. 
This is generally the extent of her schooling; but 
if she be taught to allow herself to be Jead by the 
horn, gently and peaceably, it would add to her 
value and the ease of her management. For steers, 
therefare higher branches of practical studies into 
which they should be initiated. Their duties and 
labors under the yoke on the farm and on the 
road are of the utmost importance to the farmer, 
and it is incumbent on him to teach them in the 
most effective, thorough, and at the same time, 
kind and pleasant manner. There isa great dif- 
ference in the teachers of this kind of science, as 
well asin the fourfooted pupils to be trained. 
Some teachers that we have seen “ breaking steers 
and cows,” as the phrase is, did not evince half as 
much g“od sense and discretion as the cattle they 
undertook to train. On the other hand, there 
‘are some cattle so naturally crabbed and preverse 
in disposition, that kindness and gentleness seem 
to be entirely thrown away upon them, and they 
require at least something as stringent as as the 
hampering and casting down of Rarey’s method, 
before they will be convinced that there is a power 
above them to which they had better submit, 
This most generally displays itself in those cattle 
which have been suffered to go unmolested and 
have their own way until they have nearly or 
‘quite obtained their growth. 

The best mode and manner of teaching cattle, 


@any other animal—biped or quadruped—is to- 


ttiin them when young. Take them in the bud, 
When you can handle and control them easily, and 
before they have grown up wild and strong, with- 
‘outany discipline or restraint. Train them when 
young, should be the motto in every stable and 
barn-yard. 

“ “In training animals, whether young or old, 
‘there is another requisite to be attended to beside 
discretion of management, and common sense, is 
the teacher. This is to have the right kind ‘of 
harness * * * The saddle of the yoke should 
be adapted to the length and breadth of the neck 
on which it rests, so as to render it easy’ to the 
weerer, Not too narrow, lest it cut in—not too 
wide, lest it gall the neck at its insertion in the 
shoulders. It should not be too short, lest. it 
should induce them to ‘haul apart, in order not to 
step on each other—nor too long, lest in winter 





it should induce them to crowd in order to keep 
the track—not too narrow in depth through the 
ring and staple, lest it pull down on the top of 
the neck too much—nor too wide, lest it should 
have the reverse operation and cause the lower 
part of the bows to press too hard and gall the 
neck or throat in that part.” 





Judging the Age of Poultry. 

Few housekeepers, and few cooks, are as good 
judges of the age of poultry as they ought to be. 
We all know, when poultry comes upon the table, 
whether it is tender or tough; and there should 
be no difficulty in knowing just as certainly 
whether a chicken, duck, goose or turkey is old 
or young when it is offered for saie. Now, the 
following is offered asarule by which poultry 
can be safely judged, which, if. read over a few 
times, and then laid away for reference when 
needed, no person need purchase old, tough poul- 
try, unless from choice. If a hen’s spur is hard, 
and the scales on the legs rough, she is old wheth- 
er you see her bead or not; but the head will cor- 
roborate your observation, If the bill is so stiff 
that you cannot bend it down, and the comb thick 
and rough, leave her, no matter how fat and 
plump, for some less: particular, A young hen 
has only the rudiments of spurs; the scales on 
the legs smooth, glossy and-colored, whatever the 


color may be; the claws tender and short, the 


nails sharp, the under bill soft, and comb thin and 
smooth. An old hen-turkey has rough scales on 
the legs, caliosities on the soles of the feet, and 
long, strong claws; a young one the reverse of 
all these marks. When the feathers are on an 
pld turkey-cock, he has a long. tuft. or beard, a 
young one but a sprouting one; and when they 
are off the smooth scales on the leg decide t e 
point,beside the difference in size of the wattles of 
the neck and in elastic shoots upon the nose, An 
old goose, when alive, is known by the rough legs‘ 
the strength of the wings, particularly at the pin- 
jons, the thickness and strength of the bill, and 
fineness of their feathers; and, when plucked by 


the legs, the tenderness of the skin under the 


wings, by the pinions and the coarseness of the 
skin. Ducks are distinguished by the same means, 
but there is this difference, that a duckling’s, bill 
is much longer in proportion to the breadth of its 
head than the old duck. A young pigeon is dis- 
covered by its colors, smooth scales, tender, col- 
lapsed feet, and the yellow long down interspersed 
among its feathers. A pigeon that can fly has al- 
ways red-colored legs and no down, and is then 
too old for use. 





Very unfavorable reports of the potato crop in 
Ireland have come to hand. 





and producing the large belly the Ayrshire farmer so values. 
The heifers usually calve at two and a half to three years old: 
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twice. It has never failed to be ellectual besides giving +e 
. hair and skin a fine appearance. 
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The Horse of Col. Jeffords, 

George B. McClellan is the honorary cognomen 
by which the late Col. H. H. Jeffords wermanrd 
ed his famous charger. 

He is now owned by the father of his late own- 
er, who resides near the village of Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw county, Mich., and is a perfect beauty of a 
horse. 

Had George been the original of ‘that master- 
piece of art (valued at $30,000) ‘now on exhibi- 
tion under the central dome of the’ capitol at 
Washington, by which the celebrated Kentuckian 
represents the gallant old hero Lieutenant Gener- 
al Scott, seated on his Fivoiite war-horse, in full 
military trappings, we should think the artist ‘a 
master in his profession. 

- The horse that bears this strategic name, was 
sired by Sir Henry, that contested the course 
with the Eclipse a few years since, and proudly 
bore off a prize’ of $20,000, thus saving his fortu- 
nate owner the handsome sum of $40,000.' Good 
for George’s father. And'we should not be sur- 
prised if George himself should prove a source of 
equal profit to some lucky sportsman who may be 
fortunate enough to become his future owner. 

George was the favorite steed for saddle or har- 
ness of a wealthy lady ‘of Virginia, from whom he 
was purchased by the 4th Mich. Infantry, for a 
large sum, and presented to the young Col. H. H, 
Jeffords, as a token of their kind appreciation of 
their gallant leader. 

Once the speed of George was tried against the 
best that one of our noble brigades could turn 
out, and George proudly returned to his constitu- 
éncy with a prize of $200. 

But his master was nota sportsman,—he was & 
Christian patriot, who fell in his country’s defense, 
and now his spirit reposes Where rebels and trai- 
tors never more disturb, but the young spirited 
son of Sir Henry still lives and: snuffs the battle 
from afar as if in the exuberance of patriotism he 
is impatient to mingle in scénes morestirring than 
@ quiet farm life; and if possible ‘to reaped the 
death of his own gallant rider. 

At the Washtenaw County Fair George was the 
favorite, and took the prize, as a gentleman’s sad- 
die horse, against his successful competition at the 
State Fair at Kalamazoo. ae ahead. —Peniin- 
sular Courier. 





La Cabbage, turnips, belnnend carrots should 
be secured as soon as practicable :after the first; of 
November. Parsnips may remain in the ground 
‘till. spring, if store-room is not at disposal for 
them. If left in the ground till spring, they 
should be dug as soon as the ground thaws, to 
prevent the tops from wasting, which tajereerthe 
the roots. 





METEOROLOGY. ; 


' (Continued ) 


A fourth point of which we’shall speak is the Rhdiation ‘of 
heat from theearth, A ray is line of light or heat issuing 
from a body, Radiation is the act of issuing. or sending out 
lines of light or heat. We have already said thit heat, always 
anid everywhere, tends to diffuse itself equully and that it does 
this by radiation. Our readers will recollect that’ we illustra, 
ted this by reference to two pieces of ice of, different tempers, 
tures, . 

In suthmer, the earth's surface becomes heated by absorbing 
the sun’s rays. But after sunset, the air rapidly cools, and ‘the 
earth radiates its heat into the atmosphe:e, If. there are ho 
circumstances to interrupt this radiation, it goes. steadily on 
through the night, and the coldest hour of the night is the lass 
one, At sucha timie the mercury willbe fonnd to sink gradu. 
ally until sunrise, In order that this radiation may goon 
without interruption, it is necessary, nig 

1, That the sky should’ be clear. Clouds receive the hea, 
radiated from the earth, and radiate it back again to the éarth 
A thick covering of clouds operates to. keep the earth warm 
much on the same g@inciple that a good bed blanket adds to 
your comfort, in a cold night. If you examine a thermometer 
on’s Clear, still night, you will find the ‘mercury going stead 
downward.. If, after some time, thé sky becomes overeast with 
elouds, the mercury will,vease falling,,and begin to rise... Ih 
after a time, it clears away again, the downward tendency wil, 
be again shown, If the wind should arise from a warm quarter, 
this will of course interrnpt the experiment. A’ siinilat effect’ 


‘on a sinaller scale, is produced by minor abstructions to rads, 


tion, The foliage of a tree will sometimes 80 interrupt radig’ 


tion, that plants growing immediately under it will escape frost 
when others around are killed. 

Itis necessary that the air should be still. Every. agitation 
of the air interrupts the radiation and thus retards the. cool 
ing of the earth’s surface It will be uuderstood, then, that 
our clear still nights are the coldest, in sutimer or winter 
ery man’s observation will attest and prové this, Thosenights 
in spring or fall, when most danger is to be ‘apprehended from 
frost, are the nights following rain storm, when it clears 
away, with a pure, serene air, clear as crystal, with a northerly 
wind. The wind goes down with’ the ‘sun, the. stats sparkle 
through the transparent atmosphere, likes million of dismnonds 
in g setting of amethyst, and the earth radiates its heat rapidly’ 


into the cloudless sky. Then cover your tender vegetables 


for there will be a frost unleérs the wind springs up from s warm 
quarter’ Cart your loose chips into the garden, and make: as 
many smudges as possible. Doeverything in your, power to 
obscure the clearness of the atmdsphere—for whatever does 
this interrupts the radiation. ‘If you ¢ould by any means cov- 
er your garden or cornfield with a dense'smoke or fog till after 
sunrise, you would probably escape the danger.. At such # 


time, a thermometer lying on the grouhd. will show a meh 
‘lower temperature than otie hanging up several feet high. It 


cooling, the moisture becomes conden 


covers it, Hence alse the low strips of pact 


you have noticed a thermometer hanging’5 or 6 feet: from ‘the 
ground on 4 frosty morning, you bave been nometimes surpris- 
ed that there should be a frost, when the mereury was sever 
al degrees above the freezing heat, 

Thus, when the air is clear, the earth's surface becomes éddl- 
ed. by radiation below the temperature of the: stratum of alr 
lying immediately upon it, This stratum of air haying, been 
heated during the day, and thus its enpacity ‘for moisture ine 
creased, has now mare moisture than it contained as it'becomes 
cool by contact with the cooler surface of the earth. ; By this 
and is, deposited in 
the vegetation! ‘that 
mes seen 


of dew upon the earth's surface an 


Ang wlong just above the surface, in event 


Ty'morn 
That stratum, gf ety was heated duri seahal the ie, ye re 
of course contain # large amount rf moisture in an invisib! 
state.), But being cooled diwnat night, it con no longer'so 1- 
tain that oer whicd is oe aiasar sodomy in the fore 


yes Frost is simply fr a pore! he tomer before i the 

m r t t 

carth'G aor ce below he frecdng aft ° eto 

snd ter, an the influence of bed rier f water ween the. tem 
of the adjacent.¢ountry.” Haven Union, * 
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A Prospprous Bustnzss,-+The Oakland County 
Farner’s Mutnal Insurance Company, which has 
been dging business, but a little, over year, has 
jssued 1,112 policies of insurance, covering an 
amount of over one million of dollars, while their 
losses thus far have been but $200. There is no 
safer company for the farmer to insure in than } 
the Oakland as the facts show. 


| Fing Woo1t.—The Wool business has been not 

only profitable but creditable to the farmers of 
Genessee, this year. Most of our largest wool 
growers did not part with their clips at’ the usual 
season for buying, and found their advantage in 
holding on. We lately saw ‘a lot in the store- 
house of Beecher & Morrison—some 30,000 lbs.— 
all of it the nicest quality, and handled in the 
cleanest and neatest manner, of any we have ever 
seeh, in equal quantity. Experienced wool buy- 
ers have expressed the opinion that the same 
amount of ‘wool could not be found, to‘excel this 
lot, in any County of the State. The wool we 
speak of, was purchased by Messrs. Beecher & 
Morrison, from the growers, at 75 cents—proving 
sheep to be a very paying investment, in the pro- 
perty of the farm. Flint Citizen. 
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DETROIT MARKET. PRICES, 
_ Ending November, 21st, 1863. 
f Carefully correcta! just before going to press, by 
Cel. CROSBY & CO., 
Commission Merchantsan:! Déalers in Fruits, and Western’ 


Produce generally.. No 169, Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 









White Wheat ® Spon. fair prices whee? % ; 1 50 
Red Wheat 1 26 
Corn, Shelled, z - by } 0 95 
do ‘in the ear, dp ’ do do. 0 80@N 85 
Oats,’ advanced and steady 0 62@0 64 
Rye, a nothing doing Oo % 94 
Barley, new cwt, unchanged 2 873¢@2 50 
Potatoes, Neshannocks, ® bu. quiet and steady 0 55@0 60 
do cammen do fair demand 0 50@0 55 
Apples. @ bbl. winter fruit dull and neminal 1 50@1 75 
do’ ‘dried % bush. firm & steady demand 1 26@1 30 
— ~_— = a 2 } . 50 
do timothy . do unchange: @ , 
Beans, do active and firm 2 10@2 2% 
Onions, do advanced but quiet {1 25@1 a7 
Turnips, do unchanged Pat dull 0 80@0 35 
Claer, @ bbl. in fair sup ply 8 50@4 00 
Butter, fresh roll, 8D heavy = ull 0 19@0 20 
firkin, do 0 18@0 19 
Venison, do in limited! supply 0 08@0 10 
Eges @ doz, advanced and scarce 0 20@0-21 
Fotk. est dressed, & ows ood demand 5 60@6 00 
do fair demand & firm 11 00@12 50, 
Beet, best dressed es declined 4 0@5 0 
Mutton, dressed Ib. advanced to 0 06@0 
du live lo advanced to 0 0 08 
Hides, green, do active demand 07, 0 08 
do dry, du do 0 15@0 16 
do green calf do dot 0 18@0 16 
do dry do do advancing 0 25@0 380 
Sheep &kins. each declined 20 0 
Wool fine gisde @ Db more active and firm 0 7 fn) 
Canatla coarse elean fleece do | 0 55@0 65 
Chickens dressed per pair steady 0 8630 40 
do live @ pair 0 WM 80 
Hay @. ton new andold advanced &stendy 16 we is 50 
Cheese, lb stead firm 01 . 14 
Corn Meal, cwt, fair Knot 1 20@1 25 
Cvarse middlings do advanced and firm 17 ong. 00 
Salt, ¥ or advanced and firm 2 75@2 90 
Flour, quiet and unchanged 6 50@7 50 
do iwoke wheat PBcwt. scarce andnominal 4 0@4 50 


ard, declined and quiet 09 
“WOOD Active—Good Hickory, $4,50 a 5,00. Beech 
Muple $4,00a4 60; mixed Wood sech, Ash, &c., at $3,5004,00, 
Green ranges from 20 to 80 cents lower than well-seasoned or 
dry. Trade brisk and much arriving on vessla, 


NEW YORK MARKET. 
Compiled for the Farmer from the dateet New York advices 
fl to thedate of going to Press, 

FLOUR—Hflas made snother advance since our October issue 
and now ranges for Obio round hoop $6 740; Western 
extra $7 40@$10, and $11@/1 50 tor Césiets rands Increase 
of $1. 00@1 50 since October, 

HEAT—Fine, es ecialiy Neves, Red. Bales include 
27,000 bush. Ainber da a ‘18,500 bush, prime 
Red Obio, $1 55; 9.500 bush. Amber Michigan tn store, 81 68a 
$1 60; 6.000 bush. fair White Michigan, $1 75; 7.000 bush. old 
Spring, $1 80; 7,00 nee —_ Red Winter, $1 88, We quote: 
Spring, new, $1 40081 Red Winter, $1 48a$1 55; Amber 

ichigun. $1' 58a$1 60; White $1 70n$1 85, An advance of 15a 
20c per bushel since ad Inst. 

CORN —Firmer, vera] loads of Western mixed in store 
and my ve suld at sik and afterwards there were two or. 
three load 8 sold at $11 iga$l 11, in store and one of Western 
Yellow at $1 12 instore, Rye was quiet at $1 20a$1 28; 0 rise 
of 10a15¢ since vur October issue, 

OATS—Firm. Canada, 85ea86c; State and Western, &6ca 
863¢c,.. Little change, 1a2c better. 

pcm noe wk weavy. Bales beach As fa rie 25 
fur new 16 50 fur v 0., an oe 
Mess, yet a pee advance has been ubtained of 65¢.0$1 5tipr bh 

LARD—Deeidedly firmer, with more activity at (1 Balers; 
and gules for January, sellers’ option, have heen made at 13c, 





or sim advance 
DRES SED HOGS—Scaree, and firm at 7%caSo, 
BEEP_Firn, with a fair demand Sales 500 at $8 )5a5 for 
coun $5087 for country [Bios Mines © for re- 
pate my and $13a$i4 60 for extra, Beef good de- 
inand at $25a828 for Western. 


BUTT. Is in demand at 19ca223¢c for Ohio, and 28857e 
for ae e ——— in good shipping order, firkings, 20a28¢ 
PeOHEESE. Virmer. Ohio, 12calde; State, 18cal53¢c, 

BEANS—Have a fair demand, Tho rece’ fr have been am- 
ple in but the larger, portion is below 4 r anen peli ie 
peys, $2 80a$2 90; and rhe 65032 bot mi paw hs 
lot of of oang, #2682 28 Pou Beans, 62008878 per bushel; a ade 


vi 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 








DETROIT. 
NURSERY AND GREEN HOUSE. 


Vy E have a large stock of FRUIT TREES of all dvacrip- 

tiogs, and can supply those who wish with trees of extra 
size. AlsoOKRNAMENT AL Trevs and Shubbery of all kinds 
snd sizes. A large assurtment of LVERGREEN TREES of 
ali the hardy varieties. Uybrid,Perpetusl, Ever-bloowing and 
Climbing KO>ES, &e. 


10,000 DELAWARE GRAPE VINES!! 


Concord Hartford Prolific, reveling, Elsingburg, Logan, Un- 
iun Village, Allen's Hybrids, Taylor, or Ballet, Hyde's 
Eliza, Diana, Nurthern Muscadine, To-Kalon, Isa- 
bella,Catawba, and many others in cultivation. 


FOREIUN VARIE(IéS OF GRAPES, 
Currants, Gouseberries, Raspberries, Black berries. 
Triomph dd? Gand & Wiiso:..» Albany Straw- 
berry Plants, 

Toughton's Seedling Guo-elerry, the only kind perfectly free 
Sram mildew, Hardy Mevtuasess Perennial Flowering Plants, 

BULBS of all kinds, &c, and a general assortment of 


GREEN HOUSE PLANtS!! 


Our trees and plants are all in good condition, and we will 
sell them tn large or small quantities on as liberal tertns as any 
bureery of established reputation in the country, 

Catal re furnished upon the receipt of a postage stamp. 

Adress 
HUBBARD & DAVIS, Detroit, M ch. 
. m. : 


September 8, . 563, 


\ OOD SAWING M ‘CHINE. 
PATENT FOR THE GUIDE APPLIED FOR. 


Come and buy you @ good woo' sawing machine that will 
save you more hard work (ban anything else you can buy for 
the money. They are simple and cheap—costing 


Oidy $100 for a good horse power and machine. 


Ready to saw, with sow guide to steady the saw when enter- 
ing Use Log, and when out go that you do not have to stop the 
suotion of the team, vo roll up the Log and start the saw in, and 
everything compl-te, that can be worked with two or tour 
horses, and saw twenty-five or thirty cords a day. 

All manufaciured at home, and can be repaired. on short no- 
tice, dress, 


BURNHAM & Co, AGENTS, 
FARMER'S WAREHOUSE, - BATTLE OBEEK, MICH 


FRED.L SEITZ &CQ., 
/ ‘ Al 
BANKERS, 
53 GRISWOLD STREKT, <- --* DETROIT, 
PAY THE WIGHEST PRICE for Premiym Funds, at all 
cine Buy Volunteer Relief Fund Orders and Wyandotte 
Script 
Bell Exchange on New York and all parts of Europe at low- 
est rates. 
Land Warrauts, State and United, States Bonds bought and 
sold. Swamp Land Certificates wanted. 


a RAOUN,. 


86 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT. AND 
SOLE AGENT in the UNITED STATES, 


For Messrs, JOTIN STEWART & SONS, Nurserymen, Dun- 
: Dex. Scotland. 
Mons. D DAUVESSE, Nurseryman, Orveans, France. 
I. De LANGE, Florist. Haagvem, Holland. 
Goods purchased and sold on Commission. Custom house 
and furwarding business atten!l'to witt economy and despatch, 
' REFERENCES, 


Epwarp Rowe, Esq, Pres't Grocers Bank, N. Y. City, 
Mexsrs. Dorp & Uo , tmporters, New York City. 

“« — ¥p. Hart & Co, Merchants,” *' 

“  Froer & Co., Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, 

New Vork. ; ' 

Groner R. Mumma, eg.» Dayton, Ohio. - 
Messrs. T. B, Yaur & Oo., Nurserymen, Rochester,N Y. 
8. B. Manenatt, Esq., Prospect Hii! Nur., Massillon, O. 
J. KE. ILoenrerrz, Nurseryman, Munroe, Michi; 











a Hoorgs & Bro., Uherry Hill Nursery, Westchester, 

‘enn, : Hag 

T, J. Barre ., Nurseryrisn, Locust Grove, Kent 
Co., MAG “8s _ . . ty , 





The Practical Shepherd. . 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE 
BREEDING, MANAGEMENT, AND DISEAS. 
ES OF SHEEP, 


By Hon, HENRY 8. RANDALL, LL. D., Author of * Sheep 
Husbandry in the Suuth,” “* Fine-Wool Husbandry,” &c, 


This work has been delayed,but is now completed, anid ai 
for delivery ty Canvussing Agents sad pereons ordering f 


by maii. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
To sell the work in every Wool-Growing County inthe Loyal 
States, Canadas, Etc, For Terms, which are liberal, apply w 
the publisher, 


THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD 


Comprises 454 lasge dudecimo pages, is well illustrated, and by 
far the best.and must complete work on sheep husbandry pub- 
lished in America, if not in Europe also I’rice, $1.59; Cupies 
sent by mail, post-paid,on receipt of price. Address, 


@ D. D. T. MOORE, PUBLISHER,» 


BOCHESTER, N, Y.’ 


A NEW GRUB PULLER. 


PALENTED BY JOSEPH FREY, FEB. 3, '63, 
An improvement oxer all others now in use. ’ 


SIMPLE, CHEAP. AND DURABLE, 

and will pull all ordinary sized GRUBS with one team as fast 

a6 you cun hitch them. , : 
Ge Terrivwory aud Machincs for sale at the 


kKARMEKS’ WAREHOUSE, ..., 


October 25th, 1363, BATTLE OREER, Michigan. 


Chester White Pigs ! 


HE SUBSURIBER continues to breed “nd ship to order 
Puie bred Chester Write Pigs, Address 
SETH A, BUSHNELL 


“HARTFORD, Trumbull Co,, Obto, | 





“ 
j 





GEORGE; BAKER, 
TOLEDO NURSERIES, , 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Cultivates extensively 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape 
-,» Vines, Shrubs, Ros és, &c. ef 
érymen, De d th 1 
SOMATA TAy's COSTES Cee 


SOUiH DOWN BUCKS 
AND SUFFOLK PIGS. 


HE subscriber has for sale séveral South Down Yearlings 
and Buck Lambs The yearlings are by 7ethe:ly 3d Teth 
erly. imported by Mr. Mortis.of Mountfordham The Buck 
Lambs are by Young York, grandsire. York,also imported by 
Mr Morris. a 
Also, several pair of Suffolk Pigs, from Stickney'’s Imports 
tion, The ab:.ve stock is nt the Spring Brook Farm, new 
the village of Farmington, Oakland county. ; : : 
. Address, ¥,. EK. ELDRED, 
September, 1862, | Detroit, Mieh: 


J. H. FARMER, M.D., 
DENTIST, 


OFFICE ON MONROE AVENUE corner Farmer Street, dne 
block no:th of the City Hall. Residence, No. 27 Farmer 
street, between Monroe Avenue and Bates Street. -, 


DETROIT, - - - - -. +..,MICHIGAN. 
Teeth filled with Crystal Gold, Stannic) Foil or Cement. 
Teeth inserted on Pivots or set in on Plate of any kind that 

may be desired, either in fall or in partial Sets, All budiners ip 

his line will be executed ina neat and satisfactory manner, 
upon the most approved methods. agit 
EB Premium taken at the State Fair of 1862 ae4 


Strawberry Plants. — 


Pitrcaewel D? GAND, and all the standart old varie 
R 











ties, as well as the best new ones, including the "GR 
OLIFIC,” for sale at low rates. and warranted true to name 
Plants carefully packed and sent by mail or express. For, cat 
alogues gratis, address 
* 


‘' FRANCIS BRILL, Newar4, N. J. 
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0 FARMERS AND S{OCK BR«EDERS | 


ALL HAIL THE TRIUMPH. THAT 


Fickardt’s Cattle Powder 


HATH ACHIEVED !! 


THOUSANDS ARE THS{IFYING TO 178 EFFICACY ! 


“The merciful Man is kind to his Beast.” 


FTER years ot study and experiment. by the inventor to 
compound from pure Vegetuble matertuls a Powder that 
should und musi take the place of the thousand and one nos- 
trams gotten up and palmed apon the public as “certain reme- 
dies” for the cure ot all diseases which the brute crestioa are 
“heir to,” he has produced the one heading this advertisem+ nt, 
and none can be yenuive untess bearing our ¥AC BIMILE signu- 
ture. The demund has been such that its sa.e has been chiefly 
confined to the State of Pennsylvania, but we have now cun- 
summatet such arrangemen.s that we are re re to supply 
the numerous orders now on hand, ag well fat those we may 
hereafter receive from other States of the Uniun. 

Knowing this Powder to possess al) the curstive properties 
here set forth we deem a fulsome tirade of words unnecessary, 
evjing assured that its «on meréts will secure for ita ready 
sale. Being composed of pure vegetatile ingredients, it can be 
safely an! judisiously given to that noble animal the HORSE. 
I effects are no fiulse Pampering. “spe system, creating a 
bloated carcass witn a premature shedding of, the hair; but on 
the other hand, it strengthéns the the digestion, purifies’ the 
lood, reguiates the urinary organs, thereby improving and 
protecting the whole phystea?d condition ‘of the animal even 


when in on apparently healthy s'ate. 


Tothe sgricuiturist and Dairyman it is en invainable reme- 
dy for their Neat UaTtie laboring under HOUF diseases, — 
HOLLOW HORN, and other of the many complaiuts to which 
| are lidble from a suppression of the natural secretions 

ILCH COWS are much benehtted by occasionally mixing 


‘witn their slop or f ed— it has a tendency to strengthen the ani 


thal, remove all obstructiogs from the milk tubes, promote al] 
thesecretions, and consequently adding much the heulib of the 
animal, und quantity aud quality to the Milk, Cream & Butter 

HOGS, during the warm weather are constantly overheating 
themselves. which results in their gvtting Coughs, Ulcers. f 
the LUNGS and other parts, which has a natural tendency to 
tetard their growth, In all such cises a teaspoonful mixed in 
abuck +t of feed and given every other day will speedily ree 
mo-e all difficulties, and the aniinal eid/ suon increase in both 
Heath und FAT. é 


TESTUMONIALS. 
Wasurneton, Jan. 7, 1863, 
1 William Ralston; 


Ihave used your Cattle Powder, and would state that it pose 


sexes the qualities of toneing and renovating the stomuch, re= 
moving in sume morbifie matter. I can recommend it tor all 
horses in private use, where the system {fs not ov much debili- 


J.P. TURNER, Veterinary Sturgeon, 
For the United States Governntent, 
Washington, D, C. 


Wastineton Oct. 16, 1862, 
Wm. Ralston : 
lear Sir Having tried the Cattle Powder, manufactured by 
youl consider it a good article for the divases of Horses, and 
& good a preparation as th: re is in the mark -t. 
HIRAM WRIGHT, Asst Veterivary Surgeon, 
: For the United Stat-s Guvernm. nt, 
Wasurneton, Oct 21st, 1868. 
Wm, Ralston : 
Dear Sir.—iiuving had your:Horse and Cat‘le Powder in use 


for some time, I most cheerfully recommend it 93.4 good urti- 


cle und well worthy of pubiic notice. 
M. JACKSON, |, 
Superintende:t of the Mule Corral, 


Wm. Ralston : 

We have tried the Horse ‘‘owders manufactured by you, in 
the Corral and Hospital stables to some extents» Itvit high) ye 
tweommended to me by the Superintendent and Veterinary 
Surgeon in charge. 

: C. M. SNOW, Gen'l Sup't., ; 
Ass’t Quartermaster's Office, cor. G and 22d st 
Washington D.C, 
Epsom, Baltimore Co.,.Md.,, May 20th, /858. 

The undersigned, for some time past, has had in use on his 
firm, *Fickhardt's Cattle Powder,” and from the ben: figial ef- 
fects derived from it, takes pleasure in recommending the arti- 
cle to all Farmers, as & valuable preparation, tobe given to 

orses and Cattle, Some of my best work horses, that were 





in bad health, with little or no dis position for food, on their ta 
ing “ Fickbardt’s Catule Powder,” soon recovered their appe- 
tite, and ip.a short time became fat and in ashort time became 


HENRY B. CHEW. 


Pni.ape.pntia, May 15, 1855, 
Wm. Rulston, Esq: — 


Dear Sir—It is with pleasure that I certify to the invaluable 
»Properties of vont Cattle Powder, IT have beén ‘nsinz it for 
‘nearly eight months, In last June L was traveling, my horse 
became very sick, so bad that I hid to return home, and apply 
toa Farrier It was nearly, # n months before he was fit to use, 
he being in such a Jow condition I happened to step in at Mr. 

VW. White's, snd saw your Cattle Powder, made up my mind 
to try a package, and after using two of them, it was su prising 
to every one who saw the hor-e, to see how much he had im- 

roved in flesh and spirit’ Those who hid sven him hetore he 

ecame sick could scurcely believe him to be samy. I also re- 
commend the Powders as being a fine thing forthe urine, and 
also to improve the cout, as it gives it a fine, silky appearance, 
My friends seeing the advantage of it, have commenced using 
it umong their Cattle. No person should be without in their 
stables. Ihave seen it fully t: sted, and consider it one of the 
best arti: les in use. 


Yours very respectfully, 
GkORGE SNYDER - 


We, the undersigned, have nsed your Powder, at the request 
of our triend, George Snyder, and find it very useful among 
our cattle, PRTER OFT, 

JACOB OTT, 
J. G. KEISS, ‘ 
Lower Merion, Montggmery county, Penn, 


PRICE 26 CENTS PER PACKAGE 


AGENTS.--T, & J. Hinchman, 120 PMe:. 
DETROIT; D 8, Bannes & Co., 212 Broudway, 
Dyoit & Cu., No. 282 Noith Second street, Philude 

For sale by all Druggisis and Dealers. 


_fatand-{n good condition, 











THE RAILW ¢ HORSE Powkk WHICH TOOK 
FiFT PREMIUM 

. AT THE os 

New Vork St¥te Fairs of 160 and 1862, 


As it has also at erery Strte and County Fair atwhich the 
Proprietors have exhibites in competition with others. This 
they believe cannot be said of any other Machine exhibited at 
an equal number of Fairs, 


COMBINED 1HRESRERS AND CLEANERS 
Threshern, Se prrators, Wood Sawn, &c. 
, ALL OF THE BEST IN MARKET! 

These Powers produce more power, with less elevation, and 
are operated with greater ense to the team than any otber, re- 
quiring very slow travel of Horses, being only about 194 miles 
pér hoar when ding & vood fiir business, which is about 84019 
610 bushels of @ats per day, or half that quantity of Wheat 


‘ 


or Rye 
The Thresher and Cleaner runs still and easy, separates the 
grain perfectly clean from the straw. ¢ eans quite equal to the 


‘best Fanning Mills Jeaving the grain fit for mill or market,and 


is capuble of doing a larger business without waste or clogging 
than anv other Two Horse Cleaner before the public. 

2" Vor price and description send for Circular, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing, Address 


. HA 7 
R. & Mo ABD TR, A. Co., N. ¥. 


We have received Godey’s Lady Book, Arthurs Home 

lagasine, Frank Leslies and the Atlantic Monthly for Au 

ust andgNovempber, they sre teeming with variety, For sale 
G Roys, Newe‘esler, 
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SPLENDID PREMIUMS FOR 1864! \ 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER. - ee: 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AGRICULTURAL MONTHLIES IN THE UNITED STATES—CONTAINING 48 Pages, oD 
—_—_ 


FARMERS SUPPORT YOUR OWN HOME PAPER! |. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS OFFERED. | he of = 


For every New $1 Subscriber, A LARGE POCKET WAR MAP, containing 84 Pages §)»; 








Of valuable statistical information relative to every Battle and all the general events of the War. J a 
It should be in the hands of every man, as it embraces much reliable and valuable information 

which cannot be readily obtained from any other source. Send a subscriber and get it. Dovot 

oe el 

Or 25 STRONG TRIOMPH D’'GAND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, baie 

To be sent in time for SPRING Planting, with instructions as to Sil, &c, ‘wi 


Largest Number of Plants ever offered for One Subscriber! “om 


Old patrons can have either by paying for eighteen months, $1,50 in advance. 









, FOR THREE $1 SUBSCRIBERS, ° wt a 
| Res. 
f 4 
‘= ° A DELAWARE GRAPE VINE, He 
One ofthe newést, best, earliest, hardiest and most productive known in Grape Culture. This ve 0 4 
is one of the finest flavor for table use, and should be in every man’s garden. We will » ort 
send them by mail at the proper season. »Try and secure one, as there are very few true wit 
Delaware Grapes in Michigan. Or Two of the fine, large, hardy CONCORD GRAPE VINES. ' = 
9 A : v7 y 
AIKEN’S KNITTING MACHINE, at $50,001} © mi. 
Is also offered as a Premium for the First Fifty New Subscribers. This most wonderful piece of ma » figa 
chanism will knit Silk,‘Cotton, Worsted or Woolen Scarfs, Clouds, or Stockirlgs in the most na 34 
even and beautiful style, (in any or all colors,) and superior to any hand work. It runs bai x 
5000 STITCHES PER MINUTE!! or A‘PAIR OF STOCKINGS IN TWELVE MINUTES { ands 38 
‘We have done this with the Machiné now on exhibition in the Michigan Farmer office, which we %1T9 F 
offer as a. Premium, The first’ Fifty new $1 subscribers takes this useful Housekold Prize. * bet 
It. will easily KNIT FORTY PAIR.OF STOCKINGS PER DAY!! oh Ww 
FOR FIVE NEW ONE DOLLAR SUBSCRIBERS, %e 
- “LIEBIG'S NATURAL LA OF HUSBANDRY,” or “THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD,”§ S 
The first is one g§the most thorg#®h works upon Agriculture ever produced in any language, Liebig # «! »: Pt 
as ascientific man has a worfM-reknown ; the other by Randall, is the best work ever publish- 1 oi 
ed on Sheép, in the U. States. They should be in the hands of every Farmer in Michigan. ph of & 
FOR EVERY TEN NEW $1 SUBSCRIBERS, fre z 
a Fe 
1 “Natural Laws of Husbandry,” 1 Delaware, 2 Concord Grapes, & 50 Strawb’y Pl'ts. §, ..... sz 
aoR FIVves PREMIOMS ON 10 NAMES !.41 : oF 
FOR SIX NEW $1 SUBSCRIBERS, : wikis, 


200 Triomph d’ Gand Strawberry Plants, or 2 Delawares,}«' * 


Or a copy of Mrs. L. B. Avams beautiful book, entitled “ SYBELLE, and other Poems.” gf 





onUB RATES. | vf 
} copy, (one year) ' j * “ in advance | § copies one year " 0% in advances High 7 
“ po I d hes 
» x otk |. Thue it will be seen that our terms are extremely liber! Fh = 
a ¥. silvo and within the reach of all, asa club of thirty get the Faw B\— 
2 “ 4000C* | uEr for sinty-cight cents a year each | ‘ter 
WILLIAM 8. BOND, 2 mR 
Publishers. 
lr tien 
DETROIT, November, 1863. GEORGE SNYDER, : 








